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It is no secret that immediately after S. M. Levitas’ death loyal readership they think it has, and that the many thous 
on January 3, our Board met to decide whether this did not ands who have urged the magazine’s continuation as the only [ 
in fact mean the death of the magazine too. Everyone was fitting memorial to Sol will generously assist in this task, 
agreed that the magazine should go on, but opinion was the men listed at the top of this column formed the S,. M.§ ro 
divided as to whether it could. Some felt that the miracle Levitas Memorial Fund Committee. “The simple fact,” they 2] 
Sol had performed for over three decades could not possibly say in their letter, “is this: THe New LEADER must rais§ fj, 
be duplicated and it would be best to recognize the realities $50,000 to weather its present critical period.” It should be Ch 
of the situation. Others, admitting that Sol’s feat defied not stressed that this figure was not simply plucked out of a : 
only duplication but comprehension, argued that he had built hat because it has an imperative ring. Nor will this sum off 
up a unique relationship with friends and readers who would solve all our problems. It is literally the amount necessary § a 
now insist on giving new life to his efforts. Meanwhile, from to consolidate our present position. vi 
every corner of the world the messages began pouring Nevertheless. difficult as our predicament is, we are coni § 4; 
in—messages of encouragement, support and faith. The real- dent that the S. M. Levitas Memorial Fund will achieve and 
ists were more than willing to be convinced. even surpass its goal. In announcing that THE New Leaner - 
Then the real struggle began. Printers, engravers and would continue to publish, we observed that it was entering te 
others normally immune to pleas of mercy, were begged to its 38th year “largely because of the support it has receivei§ lo 
hold the line on rising costs. Staff salaries and office over- from both readers and writers in times of crisis.” This sup § 1! 
head were sharply reduced. The old jokes about using pencil port is needed today more than ever before. vi 
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Who Should Set Prices? 


Recent antitrust suit against major electrical corporations illustrates 


weakness of classical theory of supply and demand 


AST MONTH, a forthright Federal 
des in a Philadelphia court- 
room imposed $822,500 in fines on 
21 corporations, including General 
Electric, Westinghouse and _ Allis- 
Chalmers; $109,000 in fines on 36 
oficers of these companies; and 30- 
day jail terms on a General Electric 
vice-president and six other execu- 
tives. The sentences, which climaxed 
one of the biggest antitrust prosecu- 
tions in Sherman Act history, fol- 
lowed guilty pleas in December by 
19 of the companies and 35. indi- 
viduals. Still earlier, General Electric 
disciplined 48 of its employes, 17 
of whom were indicted, by demotions 
and pay cuts. 

What the companies and their of- 
ficials confessed was systematic rig- 
ging of government bids on turbines, 
switchgears, controls and other items 
of heavy electrical equipment. In the 
language of the law, their crime was, 
among other things, conspiracy to 
divide markets, suppress competi- 
tion and charge artificially high 
prices, 

The sentences set off a train of re- 
percussions that is still gathering 
momentum: Aggrieved stockholders 
have brought suits. Sixty major cities, 
led by Chicago Corporation Counsel 
John C. Melanipy, are contemplating 
a single consolidated damage suit 
against the major electrical manu- 
facturers. James Carey, president of 
the International Union of Electrical 





Robert LEKACHMAN, associate profes- 
sor of economics at Barnard College, 
regularly contributes to these pages. 
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By Robert Lekachman 


Workers, has demanded and General 
Electric has agreed that stockholders 
should decide whether those con- 
victed of violating the antitrust laws 
should be retained in the company’s 
employ. 

The reaction of business opinion 
to such events inevitably reflects dis- 
turbance, shock and the search for 
plausible reassurance. It has not 
been helped by the circumstance that 
until he quit the post two weeks 
ago, General Electric Chairman 
Ralph Cordiner also was head of the 
President’s Business Advisory Coun- 
cil, and a frequent defender in speech 
and print of business ethics. 

Certainly the outside observer must 
share this business concern about the 
discrepancy between company ethics 
and company practices. A flood of 
questions about the pervasiveness and 
quality of price-fixing arrangements, 
the institutional conditions which 
surround these violations, and the 
available public remedies also come 
to mind. 

First, though, it must be noted 
that while the Supreme Court has 
from time to time wavered about 
many aspects of monopolistic be- 
havior, it has been entirely consistent 
in its judgment that collusive price 
arrangements are illegal. The Ad- 
dyston Pipe case of 1899, the Trenton 
Potteries case of 1927 and the Madi- 
son Oil case of 1940 are three legal 
landmarks which make plain the 
Court’s position that neither eco- 
nomic necessity, prior legality nor 
altruism justifies collusive _ price- 


fixing. 


Since this latest case of price-fix- 
ing was particularly flagrant, in- 
volved very high-ranking officials 
and covered a substantial volume of 
business, Judge James Cullen Ganey 
was clearly justified in imposing 
comparatively severe punishments. 
Sympathy for the fallen is misdi- 
rected—and if the very top officials 
of General Electric really knew noth- 
ing of their subordinates’ conspira- 
cies, they come perilously close to 
confessing incompetent management. 

But the significance of this case 
exceeds the simple moralities of crime 
and punishment. From one stand- 
point, the case is an extreme and il- 
legal instance of a general tendency 
of American manufacturing to di- 
minish the extent and discomfort (to 
businessmen) of price competition. 


Most economists agree that in 
oligopolistic industries, i.e., those 


dominated by a few large companies, 
leaders seek and find formal or in- 
formal ways of confining rivalry to 
advertising, service, quality and styl- 
ing, and of adjusting prices in con- 
cert rather than in competition. When 
the outcome of price competition is 
uncertain, the oligopolist tends to 
consider its risks too great. Adver- 
tising enlarges the market for all at 
the expense of other industries. More- 
over, a really successful coup by one 
oligopolist might invite antitrust 
prosecution. Thus it is that a gener- 
ous sample of American industry— 
steel, autos, cigarettes, chemicals and 
oil products among many more— 
finds it possible to alter prices both 
infrequently and simultaneously. 








The public has become so accus- 
tomed to these routine displays of 
business brotherhood that it seldom 
pauses to consider how far some 
areas of the economy have moved 
from really competitive behavior. 
Nobody seems especially astonished 
that the steel industry has serenely 
maintained its prices in the face of 
operating rates during the last year 
which have varied between one-third 
and one-half of capacity. No one ex- 
pects that the existence of a million 
unsold new cars will persuade De- 
troit manufacturers to lower the price 
of their product. 

There have been occasions when 
unions and management cooperated 
in raising wages and prices for entire 
industries at one time. During several 
halcyon years, the American public 
has witnessed an annual or biennial 
charade played by the steelworkers 
and the big steel companies. Scene I. 
performed during contract renewal 
periods, resulted in substantial wage 
increases. Scene II, directly after- 
ward, resulted in industry-wide ad- 
vances in prices. Again, no reason- 
able soul doubted the power of the 
companies to raise prices generally 
by amounts much in excess of wage 
increases. 

This is only a way of saying that 
in the United States manufacturing 
prices seldom reflect the vigorous ac- 
tion of supply and demand in the free 
markets contemplated by the classi- 
cal theorists of competition. Instead, 
they usually represent the decisions 
of a few executives in a small num- 
ber of companies. No collusion is 
necessary. By custom, a single firm 
assumes the task in each industry of 
announcing its prices first. When 
General Motors or U.S. Steel an- 
nounce their prices, lesser auto or 
steel firms rapidly follow suit. Mis- 
interpretation is speedily remedied. 
Seldom indeed are the prices which 
are set in this way altered during the 
ensuing 12 months. What makes this 
institutional custom possible and 
sensible is the large size and small 
numbers of the units in question. 
their close interdependence. the large 


fixed investments which are at stake 
and the resulting mutual recognition 
that price competition is irresponsi- 
ble. 

It can be and has been argued 
that price leadership avoids industrial 
disorder and promotes economic sta- 
bility. Equally, it has been maintained 
that the consequences of oligopoly 
include excess profits, high barriers 
to the entry of new firms, impediment 
to the flow of technological innova- 
tion and a preference for output cur- 
tailment over price reduction in time 
of economic recession. Whatever the 
relative merits of the two sides of 
that 
oligopoly departs very far in or- 


the argument, it is clear 
ganization and operation from the 
competitive assumptions which are 
part both of American legend and 
American law. 


HAT Is a sensible attitude to- 
Wi this discrepancy _be- 
tween assumption and reality? At 
least three possibilities are worthy 
of examination: (1) a continuing 
attempt to enforce existing antitrust 
legislation; (2) a more radical ad- 
venture into corporate fragmenta- 
tion; (3) an effort to regulate public- 
ly oligopolistic price policies. 

Now there is less doubt than there 
used to be that the antitrust laws 
teeth. The testimonials to 
their sharpness include not alone the 
case of the electrical companies. but 
also the successful efforts of the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of 
Justice to prevent such mergers as 
the projected marriage of Bethlehem 
Steel and Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube, and to compel film companies 


possess 


to choose between film production 
and film distribution. In the tangled 
field of patent control, consent de- 
crees over the last decade have had 
the effect of loosening 
monopoly controls over the utiliza- 


somewhat 


tion of technological novelties. 
Nevertheless, when the most that 
can be reasonably said for the anti- 
trust laws is admitted, it is clear that 
they have failed as real weapons 
against the pervasive oligopoly of 


Ford Motor Company to find their 








American manufacturing. The sub. 
tle, non-collusive practices, which 
stem from large-scale enterprise and 
result in the elimination of price 
competition and the raising of sub. 
stantial barriers against the entry of 
new firms, have not been checked 
by antitrust prosecutions. It is ridicu- 
lous to expect the executives of the 


prices in an impersonal market when 
they must face the fact that the most 
important factor in setting auto 
prices is their largest rival, General 
Motors. 

If anyone doubts this fact, he 
need _ only educational 


episode of several years ago when 


recall an 


Ford placed its new models on the 
market slightly in advance of Chevro- 
let. The prices on these new models 
had to represent its executives’ best 
about the of the 
price leader, General Motors. But 


guess intentions 
when the Chevrolets did emerge, it 
turned out that Ford had made a 
mistake: The new Chevrolets bore 
somewhat higher price tags than the 
new Fords. Rapidly responding to 
its embarrassment, Ford promptly 
raised its prices. The innocent Sena- 
tor Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.) had 
vast trouble in understanding how 


this sequence of events accorded with 


price competition. The point need 
not be labored. It is enough to say 
that if we expect price competition. 
we shall not get it by applying the 
antitrust laws. 

This brings us to the second and 
more radical possibility. If, in the 
spirit of Justice Brandeis, we admire 
the small and distrust the large. the 
most clean-cut remedy is fragmenta 
tion. Using the principles of size and 
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function as guides, we might divide 
our largest organizations into five or 
more parts, as the 1911 Supreme 
Court decision divided Standard Oil 
into successor organizations. General 
Motors’ automotive divisions alone 
might yield five smaller companies. 
Ford logically three 
automotive divisions. Similar rear- 


divides into 
rangements would be necessary in 
other industries. The point is not a 
vindictive one. It is contained in the 
proposition that price competition de- 
pends upon the existence of a sub- 
stantial number of competitors. The 
advantages of fragmentation include 
substantial diminution in the power 
of any one corporation. 

How reasonable 
posal? From a technical standpoint 
probably little lost, al- 
though the answer might vary some- 
what from industry to industry. Our 
larger companies have long since 


is such a_ pro- 


would be 


exceeded the scale of technological 
economy. If, as has been estimated, 
the full technical economies of mass 
production in automobiles are avail- 
able to the assemblers of 300,000- 
500,000 units, there is no pressing 
technical reason which supports Gen- 
eral Motors’ capacity of over four 
million units. 

Indeed, the 
amount of decentralization of de- 


rather considerable 


cision and managerial autonomy 
which that company and others ex- 
tend to their subordinate units and 
divisions suggests that the largest 
corporations have to pretend to be 
confederations of smaller ones to 
avoid strangulation by their own 
bureaucracies. The advantages which 
make the giant companies profitable 
are financial, advertising, marketing 
and political rather than technical. 
And some of them are contrary to 
the public interest, at least as it is 
conceived in a competitive environ- 
ment, 

If fragmentation would cost little 
or nothing in efficiency, much would 
be gained in other realms. Genuine 
consumer choice might be widened. 
The political, social and economic 
power of the large corporation would 
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be diminished. The tendency of trade 
unions and government to extend 
their own controls would be checked 
when its major cause vanished. There 
is a strong and wholesome strand in 
American opinion which prefers to 
disperse rather than concentrate all 
types of power. Fragmentation is in 
close consonance with this honorable 
tradition. 

All the same, it is highly doubtful 
whether many Americans share this 
taste for so substantial a re-organiza- 
tion of industrial life. By now the 
large corporation has secured a sub- 
stantial grip on the American im- 
agination. Probably it has succeeded 
in identifying itself with progress 
and rising standards of life. Industry 
has told its story too well for its 
severest critics to stand much chance. 
It is a story which has profited from 
the popular, exaggerated confidence 
in the efficiency of very large-scale 
operations. In a world of large units, 
a proposal to return to smaller ones 
has a touch of the utopian about it. 

What remains is the third possi- 
bility of publicly regulating oligopoly 
price policies. This has the merits 
of accepting the probable truth that 
oligopoly is a stable organizational 
form; that the antitrust laws. which 
apply most clearly to illegal prac- 
tices like market division and col- 
lusive bidding, can do little to com- 
pel price competition; and that the 
most sensible way to live with these 
facts of experience requires surveil- 
lance, investigation and _ publicity 
rather than prosecution and punish- 
ment. The beginning of wisdom is 
the recognition openly as well as 
tacitly that in a number of important 
industries wage and price decisions 
constitute matters of public interest. 
These industries, of which steel and 
autos are the best examples, set pat- 
terns which are widely imitated. 

Our need then is for new institu- 
tional machinery designed to keep an 
eye on these industries. The ad hoc 
intervention of the President or his 
Secretary of Labor into especially 
strategic negotiations is both waste- 
ful and chancy. We need a superior 


mechanism, possibly a wage and 
price board initially armed with in- 
vestigaling and recommending au- 
thority, empowered to examine criti- 
cally price and wage decisions in a 
number of stipulated industries, and 








charged with the representation of 
the public interest. Until clear criteria 
of decision emerge from the experi- 
ence of such an agency, its recom- 
mendations should be advisory rather 
than compulsory. 

Nationally, we seem to be moving 
toward wage movements which reflect 
trends. Even here a 
unanswered questions 


productivity 
great many 
about the measurement of produc- 
tivity and the identification of rele- 
vant productivity guides leaves much 
to be clarified. Among the criteria 
which might apply to pricing are the 
desirability of permitting profits high 
enough to attract capital into the in- 
dustry and to encourage internal re- 
search. The control of inflation is 
another objective. The subject is in 
its very early stages, but if large 
companies can evolve pricing cri- 
teria, so can a public agency. 

Finally, I think that General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse, Allis-Chalmers 
and their co-conspirators will do the 
nation a service by starting some 
serious consideration of the public 
treatment of the large business corpo- 
ration. They may have demonstrated 
already that the simple, competitive 
ethics of American oligopolists are 
a frail need. They ought also to sug- 
gest that even the most vigorous en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws can- 
not restore old-fashioned price com- 
petition. At the very least, it seems 
to me that since present policies will 
not serve some new ones are needed. 
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COFFIN 


By 


WASHINGTON 

HE NEW PRESIDENT, hardly more 

, ek a month in office, has the 
air of a man in love with his job, 
fascinated by it, given new zest by 
trials. His assistants are 
drawn with weariness, but John F. 


its very 


Kennedy buoyantly told a visitor re- 
cently, “This is really not a terribly 
tough job if you keep up with it.” 
What he means by keeping up with 
it is a 12-16 hour day of assimilating 
(he takes notes to re- 
brought by 


information 
member key points 
visitors) and making decisions. 

Kennedy’s combination of zest, in- 
tellectual curiosity, sense of history, 
political sagacity and cool mind is 
being directed to two main goals: 
restoring the nation’s economic 
vigor and making the world safer. 
On the first, Congress is beginning 
to respond with a near enthusiasm, 
and there are faint signs that busi- 
ness is reacting to the psychological 
glow from Washington. 

At his 
President Kennedy spelled out with 
than before his 
thinking on the second goal. He said: 


recent press conference, 


more precision 
“I would not attempt to make a 
judgment on what our future rela- 
tions [with Russia] are going to be. 
I am hopeful that we can work out 
a relationship which will permit us 
to live in peace and maintain our 
security and the security of those 
countries with which we are allied. 
That is our object. . . . We have to, 
in addition to trying to work for 
disarmament, also work for a mech- 


Kennedy's Views On 


Nuclear Test Ban 


Tristram Coffin 


anism which will permit an orderly 
settlement of disputes between na- 
tions, disputes which under present 
conditions might be settled by mili- 
tary action, but which in some fu- 
ture date, if the goal of disarma- 
ment is achieved, would have to be 
settled by other means... . 

“We want to proceed with arms 
control, leading to disarmament, but 
of course, this complete disarmament 
in four years is a goal which has 
been talked about a 
years. I am somewhat familiar with 


great many 


the conversations which took place 
in Geneva under much less strained 
conditions from 1928 to 1929 and 
1933-34. It is extremely difficult to 
reach _ satisfactory 
disarmament. At that time. the world 
was not divided as sharply as it is 
today, and yet rather limited prog- 
ress was made. So this is an ex- 
tremely difficult matter. I think the 
first area, of course, is in nuclear 


agreements on 


testing. That, I am hopeful we can 
reach an agreement on... .” 
Kennedy has put primary em- 
phasis on a nuclear ban. It is a 
clear-cut test of Soviet intentions 
and flexibility. The United States, 
Britain and Russia are close enough 
on both a professed over-all desire 
to end nuclear tests and the tech- 
niques for inspection to reach an 
agreement if the atmosphere is right. 
The President, with his remarkable 
interest in facts, has looked through 
the volumes of official negotiations 
in Geneva and talked at length with 
Russia and 


scientists, experts on 





diplomats. He has reached these 
general conclusions: 

e A nuclear test ban is desirable 
and in America’s self-interest. The 
Eisenhower Administration — never 
made up its mind. Every time Eisen. 
hower’s science advisors persuaded 
him the ban was desirable, Admiral 
Lewis Strauss. former Chairman of 
the Atomic 


rushed in and unsold him. 


Energy Commission, 

e A completely fool-proof inspec. 
tion system is highly improbable, 
There always will be a margin of 
uncertainty, because of new _ tech- 
niques. 

© The peril of continuing without 
a test ban, of letting the nuclear 
arms race get out of hand, out- 
weighs the slim possibility of cheat. 
ing by a nation in a highly sophis. 
ticated stage of nuclear development. 
That is, the great danger of a nuclear 
holocaust is not from Soviet Russia 
but from nations a few years away 
from the nuclear club. such as Com- 
munist China. 

e The Soviet Union is quite ear- 
nest in wanting an agreement and 
is willing to make concessions. This 
is the view of Ambassador to Russia 
Llewellyn E. Thompson, — British 
Minister of State David Ormsby- 
Gore, who is now in Washington 
for nuclear test ban talks, and Ken- 


nedy’s science advisors. The chief 
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of these advisors, Dr. Jerome B. 
Wiesner, says the Washington Post, 
“favors arms control (including a 
nuclear test ban) and believes the 
technical problems are not in- 
superable.” Louis Sohn, one of the 
American scientists who attended the 
Sixth International Conference of 
Scientists in Moscow last December 
with Wiesner, states as a major 
impression that “the Russians are 
more flexible in their attitude toward 
disarmament and controls than is 
generally understood.” 

¢ The United States and Britain 
will sit down at Geneva hopeful of 
setting an agreement signed by early 
summer, so that the President can 
present it to the Senate before it goes 
home. The tactics at the bargaining 
table are reported by Joseph Alsop 
in these words: “A test ban not sup- 
ported by a serious inspection system 
is to be rejected out of hand. Im- 
provements in the inspection system 
already agreed on with the Soviets 
are now to be sought in the light 
of recent scientific developments. 
But within these limits, if the So- 
viets are really ready to negotiate 
in earnest about a test ban, then 
we are also ready to do so.” 

¢ A very high hurdle, perhaps 
the worst, will be the U.S. Senate. A 
two-thirds majority must be piled up 
to ratify a treaty, and this has often 
thrown a deep and tragic shadow 
over foreign policy. Last year, with 
almost no public controversy and 
with all the weight of the Eisen- 
hower Administration behind it, the 
Antarctic Treaty had but eight votes 
to spare. Under this treaty, the U.S. 
agrees to share the huge ice mass 
of the Antarctic with other nations, 
including Russia. The 21 “no” votes 
were made up of the right wing of 
the GOP (Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire, John Butler of Maryland, 
Carl Curtis of Nebraska and Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona), six Demo- 
cratic members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee led by its Chairman, 
Georgia’s Richard Russell, and nine 
other Democrats strongly influenced 
by Russell and Virginia’s Harry 
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‘slits 


Byrd, Connecticut’s Thomas Dodd 
and New Mexico’s Clinton Anderson. 

The Senate, by its very nature, is 
basically isolationist. Senators, es- 
pecially that one-third facing election 
next year, are frantically concerned 
by the mood, short-term interests and 
prejudices of their own voters. The 
Southerners have been traditionally 
internationalist because of the world 
market for Dixie cotton. When this 
market dissolved, so did the world- 
mindedness of Southern Senators. 
Walter George, the patriarchal chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, discovered to his dismay 
that his leadership in world affairs 
was no longer a boon in Georgia, and 
was forced out by Herman Tal- 
madge, who voted against the Ant- 
arctic Treaty. 

The American public generally is 
suspicious of Russia, and this mood 
is raised to alarm when the Soviet 
becomes publicly truculent. Thus, 
Kennedy is already concerned about 
how tough the USSR is going to 
make it for him to pass a test-ban 
treaty. 

There is conflicting evidence on 
how aware the Kremlin is of the 
power of the Senate. Hubert Hum- 
phrey believed he made some head- 
way in his marathon talk with 
Khrushchev. Yet a few weeks ago, 
at an East-West round table, the 
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two Soviet delegates became publicly 
outraged when former Representative 
Charles O. Porter tried to lecture 
them on the role of the Senate in 
foreign policy and the politics of 
ethnic groups. The lesson may have 
been well taken, however, for within 
the past 10 days or so Soviet diplo- 
mats in Washington have been dis- 
creetly questioning acquaintances 
among correspondents and diplomats 
about the power of the Senate. 

The President would like to head 
off any attempt to form a conserva- 
tive Republican-Southern Democrat 
coalition or Republican _ policy 
against a treaty. He needs the votes 
of men like Bourke . Hickenlooper 
of Iowa on the Republican side and 
Russell. This may well be part of 
the reason why he has asked Con- 
gress to restore the five stars to 
Dwight Eisenhower, why he _ has 
sedulously courted such men as 
Byrd and Senator John McClellan 
(D.-Ark.), and why he named Re- 
publican banker John McCloy his 
assistant on disarmament. 

If a treaty is negotiated in Geneva, 
Washington is going to see some of 
the fanciest political skill and ma- 
neuvering in history. For never be- 
fore has a President understood so 
keenly the men on The Hill and 
why they act as they do. And never, 
also, have the stakes been so high. 








ALGERIA PLAGUES 
FRENCH COMMUNISM 


Abrupt shifts in Soviet policy have caused major party split and purge of top leaders 


PARIS 

HE MOST RECENT twist in the 
French Communist party’s long- 
wavering line on General de Gaulle 
and Algeria made headlines here re- 
cently when two of the party’s top 
leaders purged for alleged 
“Right-wing deviationism.” Both Mar- 
cel Servin, Secretary of the party’s 
Central 
Casanova, head of the fellow-travel- 


were 


Committee, and Laurent 
ing Peace Movement, had refused 
to go along with the new policies of 
absolute opposition to the President 
and wholehearted unilateral support 
of the Algerian rebels. For their dis- 
obedience, they were publicly cen- 
sured and removed from the 13-man 
Politburo. 
gress. scheduled for May, they will 
probably be dropped from the Cen- 
tral Committee. 

Servin and Casanova were made 
the scapegoats for the Communist 


At the next party con- 


setback in the January referendum 
on Algerian self-determination. De- 
spite vigorous party opposition, 75 
per cent of the electorate voted “yes” 
to de Gaulle’s proposals. Party chief 
Maurice Thorez then accused his two 
former assistants of having followed 
a “Gaullist” line since 1958. They 
not only failed to back the party’s 
stand on the referendum, he charged, 
but they favored cooperating with 
other Leftist groups in aiding the 
Algerian nationalist movement. 
Servin and Casanova’s real crime. 
however, was their failure to per- 
form an_ ideological somersault 
quickly enough. Indeed, until very 
recently much of their alleged her- 
esy was open party doctrine. More- 


over, there still appears to be a 
good deal of sentiment against the 
new line within the party, in the 
front organizations, in the Commun- 
ist-controlled Confédération Gén- 
érale du Travail (CGT) and among 
fellow-traveling intellectuals. 
Further sanctions may well be 
taken against other party leaders, 
and the front groups will undoubt- 
edly be forced to toe the line. But 
disciplinary action alone will not end 
the party’s difficulties. The present 
crisis reflects a dilemma which has 
plagued the French Communists for 
six years: how to reconcile the re- 
quirements of being part of a world- 
wide militant movement with the in- 


tricacies of France’s attitude toward 


Algeria. 
The outbreak of the Algerian re- 
volt in November 1954 took the 


Communist party—and most other 
French political groups—completely 
by surprise. At the very start of the 
revolt the party called upon the Gov- 
ernment to stamp out the uprising 
and punish its leaders. A short while 
later its policies began to reflect a 
more cautious and uncertain stand. 
As the Algerian conflict spread, the 
Communisis proposed economic and 
social reforms within the framework 
of a French Union, rejecting both 
the National Liberation Front (FLN) 
and its goal of Algerian independ- 
ence. 

These policies resulted from an 
attempt to harmonize national con- 
siderations with Soviet international 
objectives at the time. Internally, the 
Algerian issue served to create popu- 


lar unrest and Government _insta- 


By George B. Boswell 


bility, although the party refrained 
from any extensive agitation. Algeria 
also helped to foster the Communist’s 
popular front efforts. Thus the Com. 
munists faithfully supported the So- 
cialist Government of Guy Mollet 
through most of 1956. In the spring 
of that year, Mollet made a state 
visit to Moscow and Soviet Premier 
Nikita 


pressed his confidence in France’s 


Khrushchev — publicly _ ex- 
ability to find an equitable solution 
to the Algerian problem. 

Soviet propaganda on Algeria at 
the time was directed not against 
France, but United 
States. The French Communists were 
therefore able to reconcile Russian 


against the 


policy with national sentiment by 


denouncing America’s “imperialistic 


designs” upon Algeria and calling 
for the maintenance of close con- 


stitutional ties between the North 
African territory and France as the 
only deterrent to U.S. “colonialism.” 

Gradually, as the other Left-wing 
and Center parties modified their 
positions, the Communists changed 
their stand. They acknowledged the 
existence of an Algerian national 
personality and began advocating a 
negotiated settlement with the rebel 
leaders. In March 1957, Laurent 
Casanova told the National Assembly 
that Algeria had to be kept within 
the French Union for the sake of its 
own development as well as to pro- 
tect the European population. But by 
the end of that year the party was 
supporting Algeria’s claim to in- 
dependence. 

Nevertheless, the party’s public 


statements on Algeria throughout 
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1957 and early 1958 continued to 
be cautious; it deliberately avoided 
any subversive extremism that might 
endanger its legal existence or its 
press. The impact of the Hungarian 
Revolution in France made a “cor- 
rect” Algerian line almost a neces- 
sity: Seriously isolated from the rest 
of the nation by its support of Soviet 
intervention in Hungary, and faced 
with the loss of thousands of mem- 
bers, the party was anxious to regain 
both 
ranks and in the country at large. 


its influence within its own 
It stuck closely to a “national” line, 
denouncing the FLN for its terrorism 
and calling for an end to the war. 


i bee THE EVENTS of May 1958, 
Algeria was not really con- 
sidered a major issue by the French 
Communist party. Following the line 
set by Moscow, the party took rela- 
tively little interest in the Algerian 
conflict—a serious misjudgment in 
the light of what was to come—and 
directed most of its efforts against 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, German rearmament, missile- 
launching sites, etc. 

The collapse of the Fourth Re- 
public and the advent of de Gaulle 
forced the party to recognize Algeria 
as a major issue—and to change its 
stand once more. The threat of an 
Army-led coup from Algeria in May 
briefly put the party in the position 
of defending constitutional govern- 
ment, but with de Gaulle’s rise to 
power it declared its complete op- 
position to all aspects of his regime. 
Such a hard anti-Gaullist line was 
difficult for the party to maintain in 
the face of the General’s popularity 
(it lost over a million voters who 
failed to follow the party’s instruc- 
tions to vote “no” in the referendum 
of September 1958) and can hardly 
be explained on the basis of French 
considerations alone. 

Clearly, the local Communist posi- 
tion was largely shaped by Khrush- 
chev’s initially hostile reaction to 
de Gaulle. But the Russian attitude 
changed rapidly as de Gaulle took 
a position against the unification 
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of Europe and insisted on inde- 
pendent leadership in Europe in 
opposition to Anglo-American policy. 
The Kremlin 


Gaulle could be exploited as a “third 


recognized that de 


force” neutralist element in order to 
weaken the Western alliance, and by 
the middle of 1958 the French leader 
appeared as a convenient intermedi- 
ary to promote Khrushchev’s cam- 
paign for a summit meeting. 

When the Soviets launched their 
“friendship” offensive, aimed __pri- 
marily at France, in the fall of 1959, 
the French Communist party was 
completely unprepared for the switch. 
Although as late as September 28 


Thorez had 


qualified offer of Algerian self-de- 


rejected de Gaulle’s 


termination, within a month the 
party completely reversed its stand. 
During October Thorez was in East 
Germany, and on the 23rd of that 
month it was announced that Khrush- 
chev would pay a state visit to 
France and plans were being made 
for a summit meeting. Thorez was 
given just a few days to acknowledge 
that de Gaulle’s offer had some merit, 
thus preparing the way for Khrush- 
chev’s statement on October 31 ex- 
pressing his confidence in France’s 
ability to solve the Algerian problem 
within the existing framework. The 
party’s Central Committee quickly 
covered up for Thorez by putting 
the blame for the 
Jacques Duclos, Leon Feix and other 
top leaders. 

The new “Gaullist” phase lasted 
just one year. During that period, 
although the party remained critical 
of the Government’s social and eco- 


“blunder” on 


nomic policies, there was a notice- 
able lack of aggressiveness. The party 
leadership attempted to conciliate it- 
self with the regime: Thorez ap- 
peared at official functions, the word 
was passed to Communist munici- 
palities to give de Gaulle civic re- 
ceptions when he passed through on 
his periodic trips, and, by resuming 
ties with other Left-wing movements 
and mass organizations, an attempt 
was made to become part of the 
“loyal opposition.” But by the late 


fall of 1960 the honeymoon was over. 

With the collapse of the Paris 
summit meeting and hardening of 
the Moscow line, the party gradually 
broke contact with the non-Commu- 
nist Left and renewed its absolute op- 
position to de Gaulle. Yet, until the 
end of 1960, it continued to with- 
hold active support of the FLN and 
refrained from taking any position 
that might be subversive. The party 
condemned conscientious objectors 
who refused, on moral grounds, to 
perform their military service in Al- 
geria, and rejected the declaration 
of the 121 intellectuals who, at the 
risk of prosecution, supported the 
right of these men to follow their 
own consciences. 

The important December meetings 
in Moscow of 81 Communist parties 
forced the party to accelerate its 
reorientation, The world-wide Com- 
munist movement expressed its sup- 
port of all peoples “seeking libera- 
tion from imperialist colonialism,” 
and Khrushchev, for the first time, 
clearly attacked the French Govern- 
ment by singling out the Algerian 
conflict as an example of “just and 
sacred” wars that are “inevitable” 
and must be backed by Communism. 

It was a difficult shift for the party 
to make in such short order. Some 
of its top leaders were committed to 
a “Gaullist” line, and the party was 
hard-pressed, in the few short weeks 
that remained before the January 
referendum, to impose its will on the 
front organizations. Neither Benoit 
Frachon of the CGT nor Laurent 
Casanova of the Peace Movement was 
able to persuade his group to endorse 
a “no” vote on the referendum, and 
the party itself failed to regain any 
of the million Communist voters who 
had ignored instructions at the prev- 
ious referendum. To cover its own 
weaknesses and to reimpose party 
discipline, a purge was obviously in 
order and Servin and Casanova were 
chosen to take the blame. 


HE PRESENT Communist line of 
complete opposition to de Gaulle 
and all-out support of the Algerian 








nationalists has perhaps been imposed 
too late to help establish party influ- 
ence in the FLN. For five-and-a-half 
years, Moscow gave little support of 
any kind to the rebels, and until late 
1959 the French Communist party 
was reluctant to recognize the FLN- 
backed Provisional Government of 
Ferhat Abbas (GPRA) as the legiti- 
mate spokesman for Algerian nation- 
alism. The party gave no help, either 
legal or clandestine, to the FLN; in 
fact, until recently, it used its po- 
litical strength to try to end the con- 
flict within the framework of the 
French Union. As a result, the party 
has cut itself off entirely from any 
influential contact with the FLN, and 
the lack of support from either Rus- 
sia or France has caused the complete 
destruction of the Algerian Commun- 
ist party. 

The French party thus has much 
lost ground to regain—no easy task, 
particularly since other Left-wing 
groups have actively courted the FLN 
in recent years. Probably the Com- 
munists’ major rival in this respect 
is the Trotskyist Fourth International, 
one of the party’s traditional enemies. 

Although, compared to the Com- 
munist party, the Fourth Interna- 
tional is a tiny group, its influence 
should not be underestimated. No 
organization of this kind could have 
survived for decades without a fanati- 
cally devoted membership. Its fol- 
lowers combine a mystic faith in 
Marxist revolutionary doctrine with 
great skill in clandestine activities. 
Surrounded by enemies, their very 
survival depends upon a sure knowl- 
edge of their craft as underground 
agents. 

Both the international organization 
and the French section have given 
unqualified support to the FLN-led 
rebellion since 1955. Fully aware 
that Moscow’s position and internal 
considerations have limited the abili- 
ty of the French Communists to 
penetrate Algerian rebel circles, the 
Trotskyites have taken full advantage 
of the ideological vacuum. They have 
not confined their activities to propa- 
ganda and moral support: There 
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is good reason to believe they have 
sought to place advisors close to the 
FLN leaders, and an occasional erup- 
tion from underground indicates they 
are extending clandestine help to the 
FLN in France and elsewhere in Eu- 
rope. Such an eruption was the 
Michel Raptis, 


known as “Pablo,” and Solomon San- 


apprehension of 


ten, which recently made front-page 
news in West European newspapers. 
Their story tells a good deal about 
the Fourth International’s work. 

In the early summer of 1960 ihe 
Dutch and German police smashed a 
network of counterfeiters headed by 
Raptis and Santen. They were obvi- 
ously no ordinary criimnals since 
“Pablo” was known to be the head 
of the international organization and 
Santen, a Dutch Marxist, was prob- 
ably the leader of the Dutch section. 
Raptis was born in Greece but settled 
in France as a student before the 
war; he and his wife successfully 
printed two clandestine newspapers 
and counterfeited numerous identity 
cards during the Occupation, valu- 
able experience for their later activ- 
ities. 

Sometime in 1958 Raptis and his 
wife moved to Amsterdam, probably 
because their underground support 
of the FLN had forced them to leave 
France. With the help of a local 
printer, they turned out false identity 
papers for FLN agents, which the 
police later admitted were of a very 
high quality. They also served the 
Algerian rebels as purchasing agents 
for arms and ammunition. 

The normal risks involved in this 
illegal work, pursued purely for ideo- 
logical aims, were compounded by 
the activties of French undercover 
agents who are employed to break up 
clandestine groups working for the 
FLN. These agents, commonly known 
as La Main Rouge, have allegedly 
resorted to murder in a number of 
instances. For example, they have 
been credited with the assassinations 
in March 1960 of an Algerian medi- 
cal student in Belgium, who was prob- 
ably an FLN agent, and a professor 
of history at the University of Liége, 


who was probably a victim of mis. 
taken identity. 

But the Raptis-Santen group was 
not deterred by the threat of La Main 
In June 1960 they began 
printing French 100 aew franc 
($20) notes for the FLN. German 
and Dutch authorities closed in on 


Rouge. 


the press, which was located just in- 
side the German border, soon after 
the first bills had been run off. Rap- 
tis and Santen were probably be- 
trayed by a double agent who tipped 
off the French. 

The full extent of the Fourth In- 
ternational’s underground work on 
behalf of the FLN will probably 
In addition to 
working through their own groups, 


never be known: 


their agents have infiltrated other or- 
(including the French 
Communist party and the “Jeanson 


ganizations 


network,” a group of some 25 intel- 
lectuals, led by Sorbonne professor 
Francis Jeanson, who were tried last 
fall for encouraging desertion and 
aiding the Algerian rebels.) But there 
is little doubt that they have helped to 
train an extensive network of Algeri- 
an agents. Similarly, although it is 
difficult to determine how much suc- 
cess the Fourth International has had 
in gaining a position of real influence 
among FLN leaders, it is clear that 
its position is more secure than other 
Left-wing groups, including the Com- 
munists, 

Indeed, the French Communist 
party’s influence in Algerian nation- 
alist circles would seem to be very 
slight at the present time. Six years 
of following the twists and turns of 
Soviet policy have left the party with- 
out a foothold in the FLN and with- 
out any strong Communist group in 
the territory. With the possibility of 
peace and some kind of Algerian 
self-government strengthened by re- 
cent talks between de Gaulle and 
Tunisian President Habib Bourgu- 
iba and reports of renewed contact 
between the French and the FLN, 
the party’s latest shift to all-out sup- 
port of the rebels may not do much 
good. It might be a matter of too 
little and too late. 
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NATIONAL REPORTS 





Presidential Vote Fraud 
and the Chicago Press 


By Joseph Epstein 


CHICAGO 
PHILOSOPHER of my acquaint- 
A ance makes two simple de- 
mands of a city before he will con- 
sent to live in it: first, that its drink- 
ing-water be bearable; second, that 
its newspapers be reasonably re- 
sponsible. He would last no longer 
than a week in Chicago, where the 
water is passable but the city’s four 
newspapers are not. 

Reeretfully, Chicago, along with 
a number of other large cities in the 
United States, has watched its news- 
papers swallow each other up like 
certain tropical fish, till today there 
are four papers (Tribune, American, 
Daily News, Sun-Times) under only 
two ownerships. Although one of 
these owners emphatically claims that 
each of his papers retains its former 
autonomy, it seems less than cynical 
to believe that two newspapers owned 
by the same man will rarely disagree 
on anything substantive. The other 
ownership, so far as I know, makes 
no such claim. 

To compound the dreariness of the 
situation, the tone of both sets of 
newspapers is decidedly Republican. 
Ordinarily this has no more effect 
than to make for some extremely 
dull reading. But in the hugger- 
mugger of allegations of vote fraud 
in Chicago that followed the national 
election, this town’s newspapers 
demonstrated once again how de- 
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plorable and damaging the absence 
of a two-party press can be. 

The recent tumult here was an in- 
stance where the nation looked to 
the newspapers of a single city for 
a sincere and informed effort at 
getting at the truth. Chicago’s news- 
papers were not up to the task; with 
no opposition press to hold them in 
check, they preferred instead to add 
the fustian of intense partisan poli- 
tics. 

At the time they occurred, reading 
the events of the alleged election 
scandal in the Chicago newspapers 
primarily induced a feeling of con- 
fusion (though reading them in all 
four papers interlarded with adver- 
tisements for donations to the Nixon 
Recount Committee gave some hint 
of what to look for). It is only now, 
almost three months later, that some 
sort of order has been imposed on 
these events; or, rather, that the 
reasons for the disorder have been 
uncovered. 

Because he was planning a book 
on the election process, Professor 
Herman Finer, a_ political scientist 
at the University of Chicago, clipped 
all the news stories and editorials on 
the scandal from the beginning. 
When he finished he had more than 
a thousand. He then joined with two 
colleagues at the University (Profes- 
sors Jerome C. Kerwin and C. Her- 
man Pritchett) to do a report on 
the conduct of the press during the 
allegations of election fraud, entitled 
“Analysis of Chicago Newspaper 
Stories on 1960 Election.” 


In an editorial comment on the 
“Analysis,” the Chicago Tribune re- 
ferred to the scholars as “three blind 
mice” and tried to show that they 
were working for Chicago’s Demo- 
cratic Mayor, Richard J. Daly. The 
Tribune and the other three papers 
have made no mention of the con- 
tent of the “Analysis.” Though Finer 
has offered each of them the oppor- 
tunity to publish it, he hasn’t had 
any takers. 

Finer and his colleagues took the 
jumble of press accounts of the 
events following the election—be- 
ginning on November 8 and ending 
on December 15—and arranged them 
in a chronological narrative. While 
ordering the chaos, they attempted 
“to examine the evidence put forward 
by the Republican party and the Chi- 
cago newspapers to support the 
charges of fraud which they made.” 
The three political scientists then 
concluded that “the charges that 
wholesale election fraud was _per- 
petrated in Chicago were baseless.” 

From a reading of the “Analysis” 
it is clear that the Republican party 
and the Chicago press were joined 
in the belief that where the Demo- 
crats had won a heavy majority there 
must be fraud, and in the further 
belief that it was only a matter of 
a short time before this would be 
substantiated. “Now the stench arises 
from Chicago as the evidence piles 
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up that the tremendous Democratic 
majority was heavily tainted with 
frauds,” the Tribune wrote on No- 
vember 24, though to this day fraud 
has not been uncovered. Two men 
have been indicted by a Federal 
grand jury for vote fraud, presuma- 
bly for offering money or dinner to 
four voters, but thus far neither has 
been proven guilty. It seems clear 
that both the Republican party and 
the press were not primarily in- 
terested in learning whether or not 
fraud was committed; they 
dedicated to finding it. 

They were able to capture and 
retain the public interest in the 
chaos which they themselves had 


were 


created only because of the narrow 
margin of victory in the Presidential 
election. As the Chicago newspapers 
were quick to point out, if fraud 
could be proved in Illinois and one 
or two other states, the outcome of 
the election could be reversed. 

The “Analysis” is especially critical 
of the city’s newspapers for the meth- 
ods they used to sustain the intensity 
of the fraud charges without really 
having much in the way of evidence. 
It is doubtful that these methods 
have been used with such abandon 
and with such effect since the days 
of William Randolph Hearst. 

To keep the cauldron seething, the 
Chicago press used hyperbolic head- 
lines and sub-headlines that often 
had little to do with the stories car- 
ried under them; there were edi- 
torials entitled “Stop Vote Fraud” 
(Daily News, November 14), and 
indignant though wholly unsupported 
articles that told of “a mass con- 
spiracy to steal the election.” In the 
text of the news stories the word 
“alleged” was gradually eased out 
and replaced by such words as 
“flagrant,” “stolen,” “illicit” and 
“fouled.” The officials of the state 
Republican party were given un- 
limited space, often to make the most 
irresponsible remarks. An_ instance 
of this appeared in the Daily News 
of November 12. In that issue Wil- 
liam H. Fetridge, chairman of the 
Midwest Volunteers for Nixon-Lodge, 
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gave his version of the 1952 election 
for Illinois Secretary of State. He said 
the Republican candidate was the 
loser by “10,000 votes, but a recount 
made him winner by 9,000.” While 
this tale may have inspired Volun- 
teers for Nixon-Lodge, it was simply 
not true. The record is innocent of 
any recount in that election. Although 
the Daily News must have known 
this, it didn’t bother to mention it. 
With a perfectly straight face, it 
printed the quotation and let it go 
at that. 

It was not too long before the 
Illinois Republicans got the support 
of their national leaders. At the be- 
ginning of December, Senator Thrus- 
ton Morton, chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, came to 


town “to protect the sanctity of the 


ballot.” Regrettably, there was no 
one—certainly not the press—to pub- 
licly suggest that, ex officio, his disin- 
terestedness might be challenged. On 
December 7, 
miles away in Washington, came the 
word of Senator Barry Goldwater of 


from several hundred 


Arizona. The Senator, a man who 
lately refuses to defy anyone’s ex- 
pectations, commented that Chicago 
had “the rottenest election machinery 
in the United States.” 

But the most notorious remark of 
all came from the defeated Republi- 
can State’s Attorney, Benjamin 
Adomowski. “As far as the State’s 
Attorney’s office is concerned,” he 
said, “I don’t suppose I’d mind if 
they were just stealing a court house; 
but when manipulations and machina- 
tions of a political machine are used 
to take over the White House, it’s 
a sad day in American politics.” 

As the days dragged on, the Re- 


publicans found themselves unable 
to convert the irregularities that had 
cropped up into enough evidence for 
fraud. (A recheck of Chicago’s voting 
machines, for instance, gave Nixon 
a net gain of only 312 votes out of 
1,780,000—an amazingly accurate re. 
porting of the vote.) So the harangu. 
ing in the newspapers gradually dis. 
sipated to make way for authentic 
news of the Congo and the national 
economy. Although the Republican 
party had made no immediate gains, 
the Chicago supplied 
with the 
probably will be put to use in the 


newspapers 
them fraud issue, which 
1962 Congressional election. 

If the recent muddle here points 
up any lesson, it is the need for at 


least some reform of our election 





laws; reform that will smother any 
chance of irregularity in voting pro- 
cedures. As things are now, inac- 
curacies will crop up in any large 
city where both election judges and 
voters are unfamiliar with election 
laws, where urban renewal and other 
shifts in population in the city go 
unreported, where both national and 
local elections are held simultaneous- 
ly and where the long ballot is still 
in use. 

Not only is reform in this area 
necessary and good in itself, but do- 
ing away with as many voting ir- 
regularities as possible would have 
the additional effect of depriving the 
defeated party in any close election 
of the recourse to screaming fraud. 
For if the defeated party should hap- 
pen to have an unchecked press on 
its side, as the Republicans had in 
the Chicago newspapers, they can 
certainly make a very merry g0 
of it. 
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Economic Anemia in Kentucky 


MANCHESTER, KENTUCKY 
HE SUN DOESN’T shine bright 
Bova on too many old Ken- 
tucky homes today. Like a long- 
lingering London fog, the blight of 
bad times hangs heavily over some 
30 eastern counties in the Bluegrass 
state, posing a problem of relief and 
readjustment 
over the whole Appalachian moun- 
tain region. 
A recent editorial in the New York 
Daily News complained that the Ken- 
nedy Administration was dispensing 


which is spreading 


“dangerous doom drivel” and de- 
clared “we're getting fed up 

with .. . talk about how the nation’s 
economy is going to hell in a 
bucket. . 
into a decline,” the editorial con- 
thinking 
that you’re losing your health, initia- 


. . You can kid yourself 


tinued, “by persistently 
tive, courage.” 

The writer of that editorial should 
pay a visit to this mountain town, 
located 150 miles southeast of Louis- 
ville in Clay County, in order to test 
his psychology of inspiring people 
to think big and cheerfully. Trapped 
in a narrow valley which nearby 
Goose Creek can easily flood and 
often devastatingly does, Manches- 
ter’s less than 2,000 citizens depend 
for their livelihood on tobacco and 
coal, But returns on both, especially 
coal, have been sparse and Man- 
chester shows the strain. 

Where Richmond Road runs into 
the Town Square there stands, as if 
on crutches and about to collapse 
from exhaustion, the weather-beaten 
Webb Hotel. On an_ unreliable 
wooden bench, naked of paint, out- 
side the barbershop, slouches a bare- 
headed man in a battered blue over- 
coat. His face is aged more by care 





Epwarp P. Morean reports nightly on 
the American Broadcasting network. 
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By Edward P. Morgan 


and worry than by years. In jackets 
and blazers men stand idly outside 
the Rexall Drugstore, their hands 
thrust deeply in overall pockets as 
if groping for the bottom, the end, 
of disappointment. Out of a window 
over the Thurman and Muncy mer- 
cantile store stares a sign: “Used 
clothing for sale.” Black, leafless trees 
prick the high ridges like hog 
bristles and on a knoll above the 
town stands the eloquently ugly, rec- 
tangular, WPA-built limestone court- 
house. 

“We could use an annex,” says 
Republican County Judge Charles H. 
White, staring out of a smudged 
window into a grey morning, tilting 
a long-holdered cigarette between his 
teeth. Clay County could also use 
flood control, reforestation and roads 
to invite industry and tourists, con- 
solidated schools to replace the one- 
room frame buildings with outside 
plumbing which now house Clay’s 
entire educational system. The Coun- 
ty’s population, 23,000 ten years ago, 
is down to 21,000 at present, al- 
though, the judge concedes, “if you 
started looking sharply up some of 
these hollows you’d count more chil- 
dren.” 

Clay County is non-union and 
Judge White reflects a still live if 
somewhat unbalanced bitterness when 
he says, “John L. Lewis priced coal 
out of the market and drove every- 
body to oil and gas.” This is clan- 
nish country, once of the violent 
Hatfield-McCoy variety, though the 
feuding has quieted now thanks in 
part to the pacifying efforts of what 
a Baptist preacher calls his Almighty 
Institute. The clannishness remains, 
however. The judge’s son John White 
is on the community development 
board and his cousin Joe B. White 
is Manchester’s mayor. 


“Business is terrible.” testifies 


merchant Mary Muncy, “the worst 
February I’ve ever seen. We've had 
to bar new credit accounts and cash 
sales are down 50 per cent over three 
years ago. A girl was in this morning 
and said her husband had three days 
work in the mines last week.” 
Tobacco farmer Squire Sizemore’s 
principal income is the $600-odd he 
grosses from his one-acre field. Many 
Clay County folk draw federal food 
packages, and unemployment in east- 
ern Kentucky is as high as 25 per 
cent of the work force. Many men 
have been out of jobs too long to 
benefit from Congressional action to 
extend jobless insurance payments. 
Yes, they’re interested in the legisla- 
tion to relieve depressed areas pend- 
ing in Washington but that’s not 
the long-run answer. “Call us 
underdeveloped,” says Judge White. 
“That’s more to the Our 
mountain people, generally speaking, 


point. 


are proud people. They'd rather have 
a job than a handout.” 

How can Clay County’s economy 
be developed? The answer is not 
easy. Reservoirs would dam floods 
and provide power. Coal is in the 
ground for more energy. 

Under the 
Kentucky’s 
commission, Lieutenant 
Wilson Wyatt, bold plans are being 
broached to bring industry to the 
eastern counties but Wyatt argues 
that the problem of the whole Ap- 
palachian area is so serious that it 
needs special legislative attention 
from Washington adapted to the 
region. He is hopeful of progress. 
In_ the 


Manchester resemble an old prize- 


kinetic chairman of 


economic development 


Governor 


interim, communities like 
fighter trying a comeback. game but 
dazed with the sickly grey of age 
showing around the edges and con- 
fusion and uncertainty lurking in 
the eyes. 
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HE PEOPLES OF AFRICA, inhabitants of the last 
-—_srstesan still emerging from colonial rule, are 
increasingly impatient for visible indications of eco- 
nomic progress. They are not only unwilling to remain 
in the lowest position of human society, they are deter- 
mined to leap across centuries into the most advanced 
order of civilization. Africans are right, of course, in 
believing that the experience gained by modern indus- 
trialized societies provides shortcuts to this goal, but 
they underestimate the scope and complexity of their 
problems: a patchwork design of national boundaries 
drawn by colonial powers who gave little attention to 
tribal or ethnic factors; unevenly distributed, difficult to 
reach and often unknown natural resources; a shortage 
of capital. skilled technicians and markets: woefully 
inadequate food, housing and education; a culture that 
places a very high value on leisure. 

Viewed in the context of the current East-West strug- 
ele. the prospects for resolving these problems seem 
remote indeed. The vast majority of politically conscious 
Africans fear both a new Western influence and Soviet 
Communist control. Some countries, e.g., the ex-French 
territories and Nigeria, incline toward Western values; 
others, e.g., Ghana and Guinea, consider some aspects 
of the Soviet experience applicable to the Dark Con- 
tinent’s problems. But all stress their determination to 
pursue a neutralist course which they insist will not 
entail any limitation upon their sovereignty. 
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An Afriean 


Program 
for the 


Africans 


By Erasmus H. Kloman Jr. 


The African nations also regard neutralism as the best 
policy for getting maximum support from the two worlds 
to finance the heavy costs of their development. And 
the more that certain African countries play East against 
West with apparent success, the harder it is for others 
to resist the temptation to do the same. Egypt seems to 
have escaped harmful repercussions from Soviet aid 
for the High Dam at Aswan. Others who are accepting 
aid from both sides include not only such Leftist-oriented 
nations as Guinea, Ghana and Mali, but also Ethiopia, 
the Sudan, Tunisia and Morocco, Even Liberia, once 
regarded as America’s outpost in Africa and still avowed- 
ly pro-Western, has recognized the advantages of doing 
some business on both sides of the political street; its 
recent trade and aid agreements with Yugoslavia will 
probably be followed by similar agreements with Eastern 
bloc countries. Most of the countries of former British 
and French Africa have thus far given no encourage- 
ment to any Eastern overtures, but the price the ex- 
metropoles must pay for the privilege of retaining their 
African associations is increasing. 

In the “time of troubles” which lies ahead, Africa’s 
leaders are likely to be drawn from the ranks of those 
nationalists who are committed to rapid economic and 
social progress. Leaders capable of firing popular emo- 
tions by their vision of a greater Africa for the Africans 
will attract a much larger following than the advocates 
of gradualism. The forces working for demagoguery 
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and authoritarianism will continue to grow and will not 
readily accept blame for their failings or weaknesses. 
The United States, along with the ex-colonial powers, 
will inevitably be charged with a large share of the 
responsibility for Africa’s failure to realize its am- 
bitions. 

But the United States is the principal source of aid 
funds for many other underdeveloped areas, and now 
that its own economy is under severe strain it is more 
apparent than ever that it cannot begin to meet all the 
demands from Latin America, Asia and Africa. Africa’s 
capital needs alone are so vast that U.S. assistance can 
meet only a small portion of the overall requirement. 
Implicit in America’s position is the unenviable onus 
of choosing between conflicting claims for support. Ex- 
perience has already established that economic assistance, 
although it may serve vital economic and political ends, 
does not necessarily win friends. The U.S. is even less 
likely to win African friendship by allowing itself to 
remain in the middle of highly competitive bidding 
for its support. Each African nation is racing to develop 
its economy as a means of attaining ascendancy in Africa. 
It is in the interest of both the free world and Africa, 
therefore, to find rational ways to allocate the limited 
resources which the United States and other industrialized 
nations can make available for assisting African devel- 


opment. 


H”: SHOULD the United States conceive its national 
policy with respect to Africa? Let us look briefly 
at three of the major alternatives. The first is to write 
off Africa as a risk which does not warrant the en- 
gaging of any American interests or resources. Pro- 
ponents of such a disengagement contend that Africa 
is less important strategically than other continents and 
that its problems are so complex as to defy solution. 
Should the Soviets take over the African continent, it 
is argued, they would become bogged down in the morass 
while the West would be free to build up its positions 
in more critical areas. But if Africa falls into the Soviet 
orbit other parts of the world will be adversely affected. 
African trade is of great economic importance to Europe, 
and Africa’s physical resources are important to the 
West. For these and other valid reasons, this approach 
has found no support among those responsible for formu- 
lating U.S. policy. 





Erasmus H. Kloman Jr. last year toured West Africa to 
gather material for a comparative study of the climate 
for private investment in Liberia, Ghana and the Ivory 
Coast, which will be completed in June. In 1956-60 
Kloman was the assistant to the Director of the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, specializing in problems of African economic and 
political development. In 1950-53 he was assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 
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The second major alternative, or the opposite extreme, 
is to commit ourselves unreservedly to finding solutions 
for Africa’s internal and external problems. Those who 
favor such a total involvement maintain that it is a 
moral obligation for America to come to the assistance 
of impoverished and backward peoples belatedly re- 
leased from the yoke of “colonial oppression.” In the 
minds of many Americans this compelling humanitarian 
call alone justifies the commitment to emerging Africa 
of a considerable portion of our physical and human 
resources. 

But humanitarianism and idealism do not form the 
best possible basis for foreign policy, however much 
Americans may wish for a revival of these two qualities 
in our society. Of course, if this country’s youth decides 
to help underdeveloped peoples by working in the Presi- 
dent’s Peace Corps or similar programs, the mutual 
benefits would be substantial; personal contacts can 
have a more powerful impact than straight financial aid. 
But the relationships between nations are determined 
primarily by strategic interests, not by moral considera- 
tions. 

As to strategic interests, another school sees the argu- 
ment for helping Africa essentially in terms of the East- 
West power struggle. It urges the U.S. to base its African 
policy on a strong anti-Communist stand and cites the 
danger represented by the Leftist leanings of Ghana’s 
President Kwame Nkrumah. Should Ghana go the way 
of Guinea, it is argued, the future of all West Africa 
would be in jeopardy. 

Yet it is impossible to state with certainty whether 
Nkrumah has committed himself to play the Soviet game 
or whether he still hopes to maintain a position of posi- 
tive neutrality. Many signs point toward a deeper and 
deeper involvement with the Soviets and a corresponding 
estrangement from the West. So long as there is any 
doubt, the U.S. has no choice but to seek to perpetuate 
Ghanaian neutrality, unpalatable as we may find it. 
The only likely replacements for Nkrumah on_ the 
Ghanaian political scene would carry the country straight 
into the Soviet camp. 

Should Ghana go as far to the Left as Guinea, more- 
over, the impact of this defection on the rest of Africa 
need not be a mortal blow to Western interests. Nkrumah 
is intensely disliked by the present leaders of most other 
African countries. He would not gain stature in their 
eyes by selling out to the Communists. True, Castro’s 
role in stirring up anti-Americanism in Latin America 
stands as an ominous warning of what could happen in 
Africa, where leadership can change overnight. Support 
for Nkrumah, already widespread outside Ghana among 
extreme nationalists, could come to the fore in a wave 
of violence directed against all Western influence. More 
likely, however, would be a negative reaction against 
the sacrificing by Ghana of that most highly prized 
treasure of African politics—independence. At any rate, 





a policy based exclusively on anti-Communism will prove 
sterile in a continent where Communism represents 
neither the most imminent nor the most dangerous threat. 

Involvement in African power politics in order to 
build up one set of powers as a counter to the pro- 
Communist bloc offers very slight chance of favorable 
returns for the West. Given the justifiable doubts con- 
cerning Nkrumah’s desire or ability to avoid increasing 
entanglement with the Soviet bloc and the somewhat 
more hopeful prospects for Nigeria, we may naturally 
favor Nigeria as a locus of American and British sup- 
port. Similarly, France favors the build-up of the French 
African countries which have benefited from their tra- 
ditional economic association with France and the Com- 
mon Market. But none of the new African countries can 
become instruments of Western power in Africa. Nigeria 
is beset by many serious internal tensions, and through- 
out Africa there are many of the same pressures that 
have developed in Ghana. These pressures will un- 
doubtedly find their outlets in some of the same mani- 
festations which have proven so troublesome in Nkru- 
mah’s regime. And in a continent dedicated to anti- 
colonialism in all forms, no nation will accept Western 
aid which entails political commitments. 

Finally, in their determination to direct their own 
affairs and to redress what they regard as wrongs 
perpetrated against them by colonial powers, the Africans 
are bound to make certain moves which will be offensive 
to the West. In these circumstances, the United States 
would be ill-advised to commit its resources unilaterally 
and directly to dealing with the vast complex of African 
problems. We do not stand to gain by staking our 
international position on the immediate and unqualified 
success of the African experience in independence. 


HIS BRINGS Us to the third alternative, advocated by 

President Kennedy in his Inaugural Address, which 
is to help the Africans help themselves. Essentially, this is 
a logical extension of the general policy of indirect rule 
which has governed British colonial administration in 
Africa. It is completely consistent, too, with the prin- 
ciples spelled out in former President Eisenhower’s Oc- 
tober 1, 1960 proposal for a United Nations African 
program. 

What approach offers the greatest opportunity for 
transcending the narrow nationalism of the new African 
states and promoting a cooperative effort to develop their 
economies? How can the Africans gain a sense of re- 
sponsibility for ordering their own economic affairs? 
This could best be achieved, I think, through the forma- 
tion of an organization of African states for the co- 
ordination of economic development. Such an agency 
might be set up along the following lines: 

© Full membership would be restricted to the inde- 
pendent African states contributing to the equity capital 
of the agency. 
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e Associate membership or observer status would be 
granted to dependent territories. These would be repre- 
sented by Africans, not Europeans. 

¢ Consultative status would be granted to those non- 
African governments or international agencies which 
contribute above a stated minimum level to the capital 
of the agency. 

e Existing aid programs would be consolidated to 
the maximum extent possible to assure coordination and 
to magnify the impact of the multilateral effort. 

@ Allocation of aid should be determined in accord- 
ance with a schedule of priorities in which African con- 
tinental and regional needs and potential take precedence 
over African national needs and potential. 

@ The allocations to individual countries would be 
based on long-term national development programs re- 
lated to overall continental and regional plans and pre- 
pared on the basis of standard terms of reference. 

The basic relationship between donor and _ recipient 
nations would parallel that established by the Marshall 


Plan, the most successful of American aid programs. 





The annual allocation of these aid funds was made by 
the European membership of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation (OEEC), in which the 
United States and Canada were represented as associate 
members. The U.S. was not bound to accept OEEC 
recommendations for allocations. In practice, however, 
its recommendations were nearly always acceptable, since 
American advisors worked closely and in a spirit of 
mutual cooperation with the European members of 
OEEC. 

The OEEC, now reorganized as the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, would be just 
one of the international agencies to enjoy consultative 
status in the proposed agency for African economic de- 
velopment. Other international agencies qualifying for 
such status might include the Commission for Technical 
Cooperation in Africa South of the Sahara, the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Africa, the European 
Economic Cemmunity and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. Non-African govern- 
ments contributing to the capital funds of the agency 
would also enjoy consultative status in the proposed 
African development program. 
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Before the European Recovery Program was actually 
set in motion, Soviet bloc nations were invited to par- 
ticipate in it. In like manner, the Communist nations 
should be invited to channel their aid funds to Africa 
through the proposed organization. Should the Com- 
munists decide to take part in the program, they would 
undoubtedly try to subvert it to their own ends, but 
experience in other international programs has demon- 
strated that there are means of minimizing such dangers. 
lf the Soviets remain outside of the program, they would 
impair their psychological position vis-a-vis the Africans. 

In addition to forcing the hand of the Communists, 
there are a number of other important advantages to 
placing the major responsibility for development of 
African economies in an African agency. The Africans 
would be largely accountable for dealing with their 
own problems. The Western nations, by their participa- 
tion, would escape the otherwise inevitable charge of 
scapegoat for all of Africa’s ills. And the United States, 
by defining the limitations of its aid, may disabuse the 
Africans of expectations that cannot be fulfilled. The 
process of working together in their own program also 
would stimulate among the Africans a greater awareness 
of the interrelatedness of the economic interests of in- 
dividual countries. As the European Recovery Program 
helped to establish an atmosphere favorable to the 
European unity movement, so the proposed African 
economic development program would foster unity in 
Africa. 

Finally, such a program would enable Great Britain 
and France to reconcile their conflicting economic in- 
terests in Africa. Since their domestic economies remain 
highly dependent on their overseas territories, both of 
these powers hesitate to loosen the vertical bonds between 
Europe and Africa to permit a wider exchange between 
the African economies. Of course, neither the European 
countries nor the U.S. would be willing to forego al- 
together their bilateral aid programs. But by channeling 
at least a substantial share of their development funds 
through an African organization, the European powers 
could help to replace a restrictive, artificial and vul- 
nerable economic relationship with one more conducive 
to future harmony between Europe and Africa. 

The foregoing proposal admittedly presents a number 
of difficulties. Unlike the European members of the 
former OEEC, the Africans are ill-prepared to plan 
economic development, to allocate funds or to super- 
vise their expenditure effectively. Although they pro- 
fess a preference for multilateral aid, African govern- 
ments might actually prefer to receive aid on a bilateral 
basis, thereby perpetuating their bargaining power. Cer- 
tainly an intense rivalry can be anticipated among the 
African governments seeking to obtain funds through 
the proposed agency. Also, it will undoubtedly be diffi- 
cult to win support for a multilateral African aid pro- 
gram in the legislative bodies of the Western govern- 
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ments. Congress, for instance, has shown a consistent 
reluctance to allocate funds which it cannot control. 
None of these objections, however, carries the same 
weight as the basic political fact that Western long-range 
interests are best served by charging the Africans with 
maximum responsibility for dealing with their own 
problems, and by limiting as much as possible the East- 
West confrontation in the African continent. 

Within the foreseeable future, many of Africa’s most 
serious problems will remain insoluble. No amount of 
outside help will bring about an immediate transforma- 
tion of the emerging African states into a prosperous 
and stable community living in harmony with the rest 
of the world. The United States, since it cannot ma- 
terially alter the basic conditions which are at the root 
of Africa’s troubles, has little choice but to learn to live 
with them. 

With the help of Western technology the Africans can 
make notable progress in modernizing urban areas and 
in building certain elements of the infrastructure on 
which economic development is based. For the most 
part, however, the industrialized urban areas will be 
small islands on a vast sea of primitive African tribalism. 

In a situation so fraught with all the elements of chaos, 
the sole beneficiaries of any extension of the cold war 
are the Communists. Western policy should seek to 
isolate the African continent from further cold war 
conflict. There may be times when the United States and 
the Western nations must take direct action to defend 
fundamental interests, but we should not be distracted 
by the temptation to counter or match the Soviets at 
every point. 

We should impress upon the Africans our deep in- 
terest in their welfare. We should demonstrate a willing- 
ness to help them help themselves. Any implication that 
the United States is taking up the white man’s burden 
for the second time is harmful to our interests. Thus 
the indirect channeling of aid through an all-African 
agency is much more suitable to our purposes than 
unilateral assistance, though the latter must be retained 
at least on an interim basis. 

Such a view is by no means intended to suggest that 
Africa should not receive the urgent attention of Ameri- 
cans, or that American policy should not seek to deal 
more effectively with the serious issues at hand in Africa. 
It is important to understand, however, that the path to- 
ward a prosperous and stable Africa is both long and 
treacherous. Without dampening the ardor of those seek- 
ing to bring about a better way of life in Africa, it 
should be possible to present a realistic view of what 
is feasible. It is already apparent that the new Ad- 
ministration will place a high priority on Africa during 
the next four years. But the United States cannot neglect 
other key areas. We do not downgrade the importance 
of Africa by acknowledging that its problems must be 
considered within a global context. 
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AST OcTOBER 31, I wrote in these 
eaeheten that there is less fun 
and frolic in American letters now 
than there was 30 or 40 years ago. 
In the good old days, said I, we had 
many really gifted comic writers. 
and though I acknowledged that 
some of our television and radio 
writers are occasionally funny, | 
suggested their achievements merely 
parallel those of Pat and Mike in 
the vanished days of vaudeville. | 
was not maintaining, of course, that 
the American people lack humor. 
That would be tantamount to ac- 
cusing them of lack of patriotism or 
honesty. All I was saying was that 
their humor seldom bursts forth in 
the form of literature in book or 
magazine. 

Naturally such a comprehensive 
charge brought me some _ replies. 
Most readers were inclined to agree. 
But the best answer of all came 
from one who very politely dis- 
agreed. Over at Harcourt, Brace and 
Company they have a public rela- 
tions girl who is ready to take up 
an argument at the drop of a book 
review. “Part of what has happened.” 
she wrote, “is that the old-time hu- 
morists have gone but new ones are 
taking their places, and there is 
something to be said for having 
their talents recognized before the 
new humorists have become old 
humorists.” 

To prove her point the young lady 
sent along Robert Bendiner’s White 
House Fever and three books by 
Edmund G. Love. Now Bob Bendiner 
is one of the smartest chaps in this 
country. He has a blessed gift for 
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American Humor 
and Edmund Love 


illuminating his discussions of public 
affairs with lively interlacings of 
fun. But he is not a humorist. He is 
a fine, serious writer with humorous 
wrappings—which is quite a different 
thing. 

Now I have before me the three 
lively books of sketches by Edmund 
G. Love and I cannot think of an 
adequate apology for having over- 
looked the talents of this gifted 
writer. He is not exclusively funny. 
In fact, | am glad to report, he never 
seems to be working over-hard for 
a humorous effect. His usual manner 
is rather restrained. During the war 
he was an officer in the History 
Division of the Pacific campaign 
and he would have every excuse for 
writing in unwieldy officialese; but 
the man knows how to be cool with- 
out being obtuse. 

This world of ours is rapidly grow- 
ing more routine, more cut-and- 
dried, more according to the book. 
But Love. apparently, has sworn an 
oath to select for description and 
distinction those few individuals who 
go their own way and cut their life’s 
pattern according to their own 
tastes. Naturally, some sections of 
society furnish richer harvests for 
this sort of reaper than others. The 
city is more formal than the country, 
the Army is more rigidly ruled than 
civil life and big organizations are 
more tightly tied to tradition than 
little ones. It is a lively place, this 
world of the unorthodox, misplaced 
and suit-yourself wanderers. 

Subways are for Sleeping is al- 
most exclusively about New York 
bums. Once in a while his sketches 


will throw the author into a serious 
mood, but more often than not they 
are funny. These bums are not real 
no-goods. Many of them are enor. 
mously clever. They sleep in odd 
places—subways, skyscrapers, _ fire 
escapes—but their freedom compen. 
sates for their occasional inconveni- 





ence. There are few ladies among the 
actual bums, but their advent fre. 
quently causes disturbances among 
the males. As the free-lancers circu- 
late from Union Square to Pennsyl- 
vania Station and from bar-room to 
race track, every imaginable thing 
happens to them. Love tells each tale 
in deep soberness. But every now 
and then one of the tales will lead 
you into such a grotesque situation 
that you inevitably burst into laugh- 
ter. More than once I said to my- 
self: “This chap is not so far from 
the manner and quality of James 
Thurber.” 

The Army is really the epitomy of 
cut-and-dried conventionalism. When 
our author entitled one of his vol- 
umes War Is a Private Affair, what 
he meant was that in spite of all the 
rules and all the officers, a lot of 
what goes on is strictly personal and 
individual. When a strong-willed guy 
signs up, the result is likely to be 
heroism rather than humor. 

Love writes seriously and, I sup- 
pose, accurately about military af- 
fairs. But his characters are all men 
who are inevitably against the of- 
ficers and the rules. And in the end, 
of course, it is these rule-breakers, 
these liars, thieves and loners who 
turn out to be the heroes. 

“To the day I die.” writes Love, 
“T shall always carry in my heart the 
image of the average infantry soldier. 
He was always afraid and always 
courageous. He was always tired and 
dirty and hungry. When he wasn't 
fighting, he was marching. When he 
wasn’t marching he was digging. 
. . « Yet even this beaten, busy in- 
fantry soldier lived his own _ life 
within the Army, whenever he had 
time.” And historian Love was there 
to record his individuality. _ his 
heroism and his humor. 
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RINCE Noropom Sihanouk of 

Cambodia, who incurred Wash- 
ington’s displeasure recently by re- 
fusing to participate in a three-nation 
commission to investigate the crisis 
in neighboring Laos, feels that the 
American press is “the chief cul- 
prit” in the frequent misunderstand- 
ings between his country and _ the 
West. His feeling is not entirely 
without foundation. United States 
newspapers have characterized him 
as mercurial, immature, irresponsible, 
naive and incompetent. 
One news magazine has credited him 


politically 


with having “unveiled a second rule 
of aidsmanship: always bite the hand 
that feeds you.” 

Nevertheless it would be wrong 
to assume that the reputation of this 
former king who is now chef d’etat 
of Cambodia has no basis in fact. 
During the struggle for independ- 
ence, for example, he exiled himself 
with a great crescendo of publicity, 
and when the news value of this 
gambit wore out, he dramatically 
returned. 

Two years after independence, in 
1955, Sihanouk turned the throne 
over to his father and became an 
active politician. He tramped the 
hustings as energetically as any Mid- 
west Congressman, using many of 
the same time-tested methods. As a 
result, his “community”—he refuses 
to call it a party—won all the seats 
in the legislature despite opposition 


charges that he had “sold” Cambodia 





Joun P. Armstronc, who has trav- 
eled throughout Southeast Asia,is now 
doing a research project on Cambodia. 
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Former King feels that he has failed to receive the serious 


attention the U.S. normally accords heads of state 


CAMBODIA'S PRINCE SIHANOUK 


By John P. Armstrong 


to the U.S. for financial aid. In a 
more recent election, the Prince let 
the voters choose between himself, 
a former Cambodian premier now in 
exile, and the Communists; and for 
the still unsatisfied or uncertain 
there was a fourth ballot carrying 
only a question mark. 

Sihanouk has refined the tool of 
resignation into a sharp, effective 
instrument. In addition to quitting 
the throne, he has resigned or 
threatened to resign from the pre- 
miership at least half a dozen times 
in the last five years. On one oc- 
casion he resigned, returned and re- 
signed again within less than three 
months, 

This behavior, while 
unstable and irresponsible, is actual- 
ly the astute of a 


seemingly 


maneuvering 


shrewd and imaginative (if ‘some- 
politician who 


what unorthodox) 





SIHANOUK: 'PRACTICAL' NEUTRALITY 


knows which tactics are best suited 
to the moods and fancies of his con- 
stituents. Thus, each time Sihanouk 
threatens to resign, his people re- 
alize that there really is no alterna- 
tive to his rule. 

Cambodia, thanks to the Prince, 
was the first of the three states that 
formerly made up French Indo- 
china to gain its freedom. On Janu- 
ary 7, 1946, the French installed a 
new administration in Cambodia and 
named Sihanouk, then 24 years old, 
King. They hoped he would be a 
docile puppet, but instead he spent 
the next eight years as leader of 
the independence movement. In No- 
vember 1953—some months ahead 
of Laos and Vietnam—Cambodia 
achieved independence. 

Sihanouk’s domestic record is out- 


standing. While coups, uprisings, 
revolutions and guerrilla warfare 


have plagued independent Burma, 
Indonesia, Thailand, the Philippines, 
Laos and Vietnam, Cambodia has 
been relatively peaceful. And _ this 
has been true despite the fact that 
over 12 per cent of its population 
consists of Chinese and Vietnamese. 

In foreign affairs, too, Sihanouk’s 
policies have met with success. His 
policies may not be entirely to the 
West’s liking, but he has managed 
to maintain his country’s  inde- 
pendence, territorial integrity and 
freedom of action in the face of 
enormous cold war pressures. To 
Sihanouk, the East-West conflict is 
a bothersome affair which only 
jeopardizes the freedom of his coun- 
try. 


Cambodia is wedged between 
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Thailand on the west, Vietnam on 
the east and Laos on the north and 
northeast. Though Thailand and 
Vietnam are allies of the United 
States, they are traditional enemies 
of Cambodia. At one time or an- 
other during the last 400 years each 
has tried to take over Cambodia, and 
each still claims portions of Cam- 
bodian territory. This has led to 
a long series of border incidents 
over the last few years which have 
resulted in a deterioration of rela- 
tions between Cambodia and _ its 
neighbors on the one hand, and be- 


tween Cambodia and the United 


States on the other. How is it pos- 
sible, the Prince asked last May, to 
keep on good terms with America 
“in the face of a series of plots, 
the unjust, slanderous and harmful 
writings and propaganda, and in the 
face of this open protection [by 
Thailand and Vietnam, apparently] 
of traitors whom they pay and arm 
so lavishly in utter scorn of inter- 
national rules?” 

As for Laos, it is the only buffer 
between Cambodia and the world of 
Red China and Communist North 
Vietnam. Should Laos turn Com- 
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munist, Cambodia—with an army of 
only 25,000—would share an un- 
comfortable border with the Com- 
munists, 

These are the realities of Cam- 
bodia’s position as Sihanouk sees 
them: The cold war is of direct con- 
cern to his country only if one of 
the competing “ideologies” decides 
that it has become strategically neces- 
sary to occupy it. But indirectly, 
Cambodia is threatened by the cold 
war because it is responsible for the 
shipment of U.S. arms to Thailand 
and Vietnam and is strengthening 


their “aggressive designs.” 





CAMBODIAN STREET: PEACE AND PROGRESS AFTER 8 YEARS OF INDEPENDENCE 


“T wish,” Sihanouk has said, “that 
the Western friends of Thailand and 
South Vietnam, who are also ours, 
would make them understand that 
if Bangkok and Saigon persist in 
not [accepting our policy of] neu- 
trality and in threatening our inde- 
pendence [and] our territorial in- 
tegrity, we shall call on the Com- 
munist powers to make ourselves 
Communist.” 

This is why the Prince has been 
careful to keep his channels open 
to the Communist world, and why 
he made his recent trip to Prague, 


Moscow and Peking. But Sihanouk 
is aware of the danger this involves, 
as can be seen from the following 
statement in an article he wrote for 
Foreign Affairs: “1 abdicated in 1955 
to save the monarchy—not to aban. 
don it . . . the first concern of the 
Communists is to get rid of the 
King and natural elite of any coun- 
try they succeed in laying their hands 
on.” 

Sihanouk’s answer is neutrality, 
He looks at the internal unrest in 
Laos and Vietnam and scorns the 
suggestion that the best antidote 
against the “Red Fever” is western 
military guarantees. Right or wrong, 
from his vantage point this is at 
least arguable. 

Moreover, Sihanouk’s neutrality 
is somewhat more consistent and in- 
telligent than the 
tralism of many newly independent 


emotional _ neu- 


countries. In fact, he makes a clear 


distinction between his brand of 


neutrality and the neutralism of 
Egypt and Indonesia, which he re- 
gards as “fundamentally different.” 
Cambodia’s neutrality, he explains, 
has been “imposed on us by neces- 
We are neutral in the 
same way Switzerland and Sweden 


sity. > 


are neutral [and] anyone who ex- 
amines our votes in the United Na- 
tions [will soon see that] they are 
not often ‘aligned’ with those of the 
bloc of nations.” The 
Prince has observed too, that “our 


‘neutralist’ 


neutrality is not ideological. We are 
not ‘militant neutrals’ like some of 
the Asian, Arab and African nations 

our neutrality is a practical 
one.” 

Many Americans wish that Siha- 
nouk would apply his “practical” 
neutrality with a little more under- 
standing of U.S. problems. The 
Prince, however, feels that his poli- 
cies have not received the serious 
and respectful attention normally ac- 
corded the actions of heads of state. 
Seeking U.S. understanding of the 
domestic and foreign problems that 
plague Cambodia, he points to 4 
record of 14 years of accomplish- 
ment and asks to be judged on that. 
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Regime cracks down on 


"NEW WAVE’ 
IN SPANISH FILMS 


By Richard Scott Mowrer 


MAaprip 
NEW GENERATION of Spanish 
film writers and directors has 
emerged which is trying to break 
away from the familiar folklore, bull- 
fighting or religious pro-regime type 
of picture that has characterized 
much of Spain’s film output in the 
past. The country’s “new wave” of 
young film people wants to portray 
the problems of modern Spain in a 
truer light, emphasizing social themes 
not merely for the sake of showing 
up some of the seamier sides of 
Spanish life, but in order to needle 
the public conscience. 

But the new generation is up 
against tough opposition: stiff censor- 
ship that seldom tolerates pictures 
that do not show Spain in the most 
favorable light, and a system of eco- 
nomic controls and subsidies de- 
signed to induce writers and di- 
rectors to follow Government speci- 
fications and impede and _ penalize 
the non-conformists. 

Even a film which has been cleared 
by the Ministry of Information does 
not always have smooth sailing. A 
picture by José Nieves Conde, “The 
Tenant” (El Inquilino), was passed 
by Government censors but was 
banned in the provinces by the 
Ministry of Housing because it was 
suspected of containing sly digs 
about the housing situation. 

Often a picture that is frowned 
upon here makes a hit abroad, as in 
the case of Cesar Ardavin’s “Raga- 
muflin of Tormes” (El Lazarillo de 
Tormes), which won the 1960 Berlin 
Film Festival award. The picture was 
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a pioneering venture in the new so- 
cially-oriented type of film; it de- 
picted 18th century Spain through 
the eyes of a child who sees little 
justice or consideration. 

Last year Spain refused to enter 
a similar type picture, “The Midget 
Car” (El Cochecito), officially at 
Venice, and it had to be submitted 
to the festival’s commercial section, 
where it walked off with the critics’ 
award. The film, which deals with 
the problems of old people who are 
no longer of use to society, was con- 
ceived by Marco Ferreri, a young 
Italian living in Spain and a mem- 
ber of this country’s “new wave.” 

Carlos Saura’s “Young Delin- 
quents” (Los Golfos) was given the 
lowest commercial classification by 
Spain’s film authorities, but, sensing 
that this was the kind of picture 
that might go over well abroad, the 
local film industry selected it to rep- 





BANNED IN SPAIN 


[A partial list of foreign films which 
Spaniards are not permitted to view.) 


The Fugitive Kind 
Some Like It Hot 
Inside the Mafia 
Suddenly Last Summer 
They Came to Cordura 
Anatomy of a Murder 
Blue Denim 
Compulsion 

Peyton Place 

The Sun Also Rises 
The Seven Year Itch 
Tunes of Glory 





resent Spain at the Cannes Festival 
last year. The picture won no prize 
but it stirred interest as one of the 
first socially critical films to come 
out of Spain and it was picked, along 
with “The Midget Car,” for a Lon- 
don showing of the year’s best 
foreign films. 

A few years ago a showing of 
Spanish films was organized in Rome 
under Spanish Government auspices. 
There were plans to show, among 
other pictures, Juan-Antonio Bar- 
dem’s “Main Street” (Calle Mayor). 
But Bardem himself was not allowed 
to go to Rome because he had been 
implicated in student demonstrations 
the previous year. When the Italian 
press protested, Bardem finally was 
given a passport. 

Bardem and the screen writer Luis 
Berlanga are probably the best film 
talents to develop in Spain during 
the postwar years. Yet in the past 
three years the authorities have re- 
jected all of Berlanga’s scripts, and 
he has produced nothing. 

Last year, there was a brief flurry 
of hope in Spain’s film world when 
Government press censorship allowed 
Madrid’s leading newspaper, ABC, 
to publish a sharp criticism of the 
state of Spanish film production. 
“For almost 30 years,” the paper 
said, “we have been complacently 
wallowing in our past virtues . 
Spanish films for the most part have 
succeeded in portraying Spain in the 
manner of Cecil B. DeMille’s papier- 
maché Egypt. A few films have 
branched off the path trod in the 
same way a thousand times before, 
but it seems that such films have had 
more success abroad than at home.” 

ABC continued: “If we don’t hide 
the seamy side of life we will go 
on to create something of value and 
virtue. We need films that show dis- 
honest, brutal, cowardly Spaniards: 
This will be our best proof that 
everything is going well in Spain.” 

But the film censors, who conceive 
of themselves as loyal guardians of 
Spain’s political, religious and moral 
values, are still on the job and 
progress is slow in coming. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


T Is ONE of the strongest and sad- 
[ies lessons of history that the 
worst crimes, the most terrible acts 
of cruelty and tyranny, are often 
committed not for greed or lust or 
sheer deviltry but as part of a dedi- 
cated, unselfish effort to realize some 
perfectionist ideal. Lytton Strachey, 
in one of his brilliant flights of im- 
agination, represents Philip II as 
wondering whether he has burned 
enough heretics to insure his own 
salvation. The revolutionary dictator 
Maximilian Robespierre, incorrupti- 
ble disciple of Rousseau, shed far 
more blood on the scaffold than the 
royal despots who preceded him. 
Both the Soviet Union and Red 
China offer abundant proof that 
when man tries to create a utopian 
paradise he is much more likely to 
shape an inferno of terror, espionage 
and _ persecution. 

A very erudite scholar who is at 
home with the 
utopian dreams which have captured 
the human imagination for the last 
two centuries has now published the 


whole gamut of 


second volume of an ambitious and 
extremely valuable project in politi- 
cal science, a study of what he aptly 
calls “totalitarian democracy.” I am 
referring to Professor J. L. Talmon’s 
new work, Political Messianism 
(Praeger, 607 pp., $8.75). In a pre- 
ceding work, Totalitarian Democracy, 
Talmon analyzed the French Jacobin 
theory that a virtuous elite minority 
has the right as well as the duty to 
lead the masses, for their own good, 
to a new revolutionary order of 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity—or 
Death.” Perhaps because of the fal- 


lible nature of man, death was more 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


No Liberty 
In Perfectionism 


successfully achieved than the three 
more positive ideals. 

In his new volume, Talmon de- 
scribes the politically messianic 
dreams which filled the first half of 
the 19th century. Man’s craving for 
some miracle that will substitute 
peace for strife, that will create a 
new heaven and a new earth, is ap- 
parently eternal and unquench- 
able. 

There have been times when this 
craving was satisfied by the emer- 
gence of religious prophets with more 
or less imposing claims and creden- 
tials. But since the time of the French 
Revolution it is the secular messiahs, 
with political, economic and _ philo- 
sophical schemes of salvation, who 
have been in the ascendant. Talmon 
delves at length into the strange 


Claude 


French aristocrat who wanted to set 


dreams _ of Saint-Simon, 
up a kind of technocratic govern- 
ment of a united Europe and who 
was shocked because England seemed 
so lacking in “general ideas.” As 
for the obscure tradesman Charles 
“a Kafka 


Cramped by the narrowness of his 


Fourier, he was type. 
condition and paralyzed by inhibi- 
tions and checks, he spun dreams of 
complete release in some rapturous 
self-fulfilment.” 

Fourier was one of the most pro- 
lific and eloquent denouncers of the 
heartlessness and hopelessness of the 
early industrial system. His remedy 
was to organize all humanity into mil- 
lions of “phalanges” or “phalan- 
steries,” where groups of people 
would live together in cooperation, 
children 


not competition, where 


would be educated with a minimum 


of discipline and where marriage 
bonds would be not too binding, 
Some of Fourier’s ideas bordered 
on the fantastic, yet he found a fair 
number of disciples from the United 
States to Tsarist Russia. 

Robert Owen’s “New Harmony” 
community which failed to live up 
to its name, was one product of 
Fourier’s teachings; another was an 
attempt by a Russian landowner, 
Petrashevsky, to build a communal 
home for his serfs. Suspecting a new 
trick of the barin (master) to ex- 
ploit them, the serfs promptly burned 
it down. Soviet peasants perhaps wish 
they could get rid of collective farm. 
ing as easily. 

The leitmotiv that gives unity and 
coherence to this book is the in- 
compatibility between perfectionism 
and liberty. An_ individual, — by 
thoughtful self-training, may reach 
a high level of moral and intellectual 
development. But to force a_ perfec: 
tionist role on society in the name 
of some abstraction like Rousseau’s 
“oeneral will” is the surest road to 
unlimited tyranny. 

There is no finer or more pene: 
trating analysis of the fallacy of 
“people’s democracy,” whether of the 
Jacobin or the Communist brand, 
than this citation from the French 
Constant: “The 
people which can do all is dangerous, 


liberal Benjamin 


indeed more dangerous than any 
tyrant, or it is, rather, certain that 
tyranny will seize the rights accorded 
to the people. It will need to do 
nothing more than to proclaim the 
omnipotence of the people by 
threatening it, and to speak in its 
name by imposing silence on it.” 

Revolutionary messianism suffered 
a severe setback in 1848, when the 
flood tide of revolution was followed 
by an ebb tide of reaction. But it 
has been a great force in the 20th 
century, and it has found no more 
learned and acute analyst than Pro- 
fessor Talmon. One waits eagerly for 
future volumes which will carry the 
story of the duel between despotic 
fallible liberty 


down to our own time. 


perfectionism and 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





A New Perspective on the Korean War 


China Crosses the Yalu. 
By Allen S. Whiting. 
Macmillan. 219 pp. $7.50. 


IN A CLEAR, unemotional way this 
book cuts beneath the charges, 
countercharges and doctrinal propa- 
ganda associated with the Korean 
War and suggests the crucially im- 
portant role of faulty communica- 
tions in drawing the Chinese Com- 
munists into that confused and _ in- 
decisive conflict. The author’s initial 
purpose was to determine the effect 
of the developments attending the 
Korean War on Chinese policy, but in 
preparing this volume he developed 
a further concern: the Korean War 
as an illustration of the general prob- 
lem of limited war and the difficulties 
inherent in confining a localized con- 
flict. 

A member of the Social Science 
Division of the RAND Corporation, 
Whiting is a scholar with wide ex- 
perience in problems of Chinese Com- 
munist foreign policy and Sino-So- 
viet relations. In undertaking this 
inquiry, he was severely limited by 
the non-accessibility of adequate re- 
search materials concerning — the 
Korean conflict. Yet he has made 
remarkably economical and judicious 
use of the available sources, and his 
analysis—done in terms of recipro- 
cal images of act and intent—has 
produced a and highly 
stimulating study. 

Three phenomena, the author be- 


valuable 


lieves, are particularly significant in 
the shaping of foreign policy in 
Peking: traditional Chinese xenopho- 
bia and a tendency toward expan- 
sion; militant Communist doctrine; 
and an empirical factor resulting 
from the years of struggle against 
Kuomintang and Japanese opponents. 


These provide Chinese 


elements 
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Reviewed by Robert C. North 
Associate Professor of Political Science, 
Stanford University 


policy-makers with a number of 
powerful and highly stereotyped ex- 
pectations about the probable in- 
tentions and decisions of other na- 
tions, 

Whiting describes with chilling 
clarity how distorted Communist 
views of international relations be- 
came self-fulfilling prophecies. “Dis- 
rupt, fail, disrupt again, fail again, 
till their doom,” Mao once asserted, 
“that is the logic of imperialism and 
all reactionaries in this world.” In 
“retaliating” against this predicted 
“imperialist” behavior, Mao and his 
regime frequently goaded the United 
States into actions that Communists 
everywhere could identify as a “dis- 
rupt, fail, disrupt again, fail again” 
pattern. 

When Nationalist forces evacuated 
Manchuria in 1949, United States 
consular officials remained in Muk- 
den to establish formal contact with 
the new regime. Within a month 
Communist placed all 
American diplomatic personnel there 
under house arrest. Later, several 
of the detainees were imprisoned and 
tried for alleged abuses of their 
virulent 


authorities 


servants. Concurrently, a 
anti-American propaganda campaign 
was put in motion from Peking. 
Inevitably, such words and deeds 
stirred hostile public and Congres- 
sional opinion in the United States, 
leaving the Truman Administration 
little choice but to withhold recogni- 
tion from the People’s Republic of 
China. Then, as Whiting points out, 
“this non-recognition policy, largely 
a result of Chinese Communist be- 
havior, was in turn taken as further 


confirmation of Mao’s _ strictures 


against American imperialism. These 
developments influenced the later in- 
teraction between Peking and Wash- 
ington in the Korean War by rein- 
forcing the xenophobic and aggres- 
sive elements in the Chinese and ide- 
ological components of _ policy.” 
Events had “proved” the Communist 
prophecies “correct” and had made 
militant retaliation “rational” and 
“justified.” 

Because there were no diplomatic 
ties with China, official exchanges 
were limited to public communication 
and open diplomacy, a hazardous 
situation in which political prestige 
limits the choice of action to what 
seems popularly acceptable. Korean 
developments, Whiting believes, were 
also affected by the absence of direct 
relations between Peking and Wash- 
ington. 

On the one side, “Chinese Com- 
munist calculations depended pri- 
marily upon Soviet interpretations of 
American and UN interventions. This 
introduced a Soviet bias into the 
available to decision- 
makers in Peking.” On the other 
side, “American knowledge of Chi- 


information 


nese Communist views came, to a 
considerable degree, through Indian 
channels.” For a variety of reasons, 
this circumstance made such in- 
formation difficult and sometimes im- 
possible to evaluate. “Hence Chinese 
calculations exaggerated the threat 
posed by American policy, while 
American calculations down-graded 
the seriousness of Chinese concern.” 

From these misperceptions, mis- 
calculations and distortions-mirrored- 
in-distortions, an “entirely new war” 
emerged as the Chinese committed 
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their troops in Korea. Thus, the 
Korean War, according to Whiting, 
provides an instructive warning 
about the dangers of communications 
failure in limited-war situations. 

It was not the particular problems 
of safeguarding electric power sup- 
plies in North Korea or protecting 
the industrial base in Manchuria 
that aroused Peking to military ac- 
tion. Nor was the Chinese attitude at 
that time notably self-assertive or 
expansionist. Rather, the Chinese ap- 
pear to have been impelled into the 


terpreted the repudiations as crude 
efforts to conceal the “true aims of 
American imperialism” inadvertent- 
ly revealed; the denials may also 
have been accepted as evidence of 
“contradictions in imperialist cir- 
cles.” In any case, Whiting feels, the 
combination of publicly stated ag- 
gressive statements and repudiations 
at that particular time had special 
significance for Communist analysts. 


In the past, I think, entirely too 
much attention has been given to 
demonological theories of contempo. 
rary international politics and_ too 
few attempts have been made to 
analyze with clinical objectivity the 
cultural, sociological and psychologi. 
affairs, 
Whiting has taken a long step toward 


cal determinants of world 


putting the Korean War into this re. 
freshing analytic perspective. 





Euphemakems and Such 


Playing with Words. 
By Joseph T. Shipley. 
Prentice-Hall, 186 pp. $3.50. 


Korean War by fear that conditions 
inside China “might be exploited by 
a determined, powerful enemy on 
China’s doorstep.” Thus it was the 
perception—or rather the mispercep- 


Reviewed by Richard Armour 
Professor of English, Scripps College; 
author, “The Classics Reclassified” 





tion—of an American threat to Chi- 
nese security that triggered Chinese 
aggression. 

The author identifies three types 
of “imperialist challenge” perceived 
—however mistakenly—by Chinese 
and Russian policy-makers. The first 
took shape from demands by highly 
placed American officials for a more 
aggressive policy against the Com- 


munist bloc; the second emerged 
from alleged air intrusions over 


Chinese territory; the third was en- 
couraged by official public warnings 
by President Truman and UN Am- 
bassador Warren Austin against Chi- 
nese intervention in Korea. 
Although the White House re- 
pudiated those spokesmen who urged 
more aggressive action, Whiting be- 
lieves that such public assertions had 
an important effect which later de- 
nials did little to alleviate. To some 


degree the Chinese may have in- 

















“WHEN THE RUSSIANS state that they 
have fired a 7.1-ton satellite into orbit 
or raised machine tool output 63 per 
cent; when the Chinese say that rice pro- 
duction is double last years’, and flies 
eliminated; then the natural Western 
instinct is to believe that things are in- 
deed so. Perhaps exaggerated —we ail 
boast a little, don’t we? But it does not 
occur to a Westerner that these words 
may be totally From the current issue 
unrelated to the of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
fact.” Write to Dept. L-2, 
150 E.35 St., New York 
16,N.Y., for free copy. 
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THERE COMES a time during many 
evenings at home when the stock of 
small talk is used up, and maybe the 
stock of liquor too. Perhaps feeling 
sorry for us, or our guests, drama 
critic Joseph T. Shipley has prepared 
an entertaining book on entertaining 
to fill the gap. In this do-it-yourself 
volume he suggests scores of word 
games and while describing them in- 
structs the reader in the resources 
and oddities of language. 

Some of Shipley’s word games are 
familiar—charades, spelling bees, 20 
questions, anagrams and conun- 
drums. But he puts a new twist on 
them and comes up with some fresh 
and amusing examples. Far beyond 
the ordinary, however, are such 
games as autantonyms, irreversibles, 
homonymbles, doubletones, middle- 
takes, slygrams, rhymoriginals, alpha- 
words, buried words, cap me, and— 
a bit of word play itself—euphe- 
makem. 

Shipley 
word games with admirable clarity. 


explains these complex 
A bright child can understand most 
of the games; indeed, a nimble-mind- 
ed youngster with a good memory 
might be a tough opponent for the 
average adult. 

Shipley is also a scholar with an 
impressive knowledge of semantics, 
verse forms and the history of the 
English language. Before discussing 


the game of limericksaw, for in. 
stance, he provides us with a capsule 
history of the limerick and quotes 
some rare examples. Similarly, he 
brings in some amusing and fasci- 
nating information about the word- 
twisting, intentional or accidental, 
involved in the Spoonerism, the Bull, 
the Goldwynner, and the Wellerism 
(after Dickens’s Sam Weller). Au- 
thor of such tomes as the Dictionary 
of Word Origins, Shipley here carries 
his learning lightly, but his explana- 
tions and illustrations range widely. 

Whether or not you wish to play 
any of these word games with your 
family or friends, you nonetheless 
will be entertained and enlightened 
by reading Shipley’s book. You maj 
be disabused of some long-held no- 
tion—for example, that “honorif-f 
cabilitudinitatibus” or “antidisestab- 
lishmentarianism” are the longest 
words known. Shipley comes up with 
of Aris 


tophanes’ comedies that contains 179 


a Greek word from one 


letters and makes the others look like 
monosyllables. 

But the chances are you will want 
to try a few of these games, perhaps 
TV set 
breaks down and you cannot get hold 
of a repairman until Monday. You 
may even become so intrigued that 


some weekend when the 


you won’t bother to light up the 
gray-green screen ever again. 
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‘False History’ Below the Potomac 


Reviewed by D. E. Fehrenbacher 


Associate Professor of History, 
Stanford University 


The Southerner as American. 
Edited by Charles Grier Sellers Jr. 
North Carolina, 216 pp. $5.00. 


DEFINING THE CHARACTER of a 
given society by emphasizing the 
features that it from 
the larger cultural unit often results 


differentiate 


in a caricature, because the “unique- 
ness’ may be only a small fraction 
The South, 
the nation’s most distinctive region, 


of its total substance. 


is much more than the sum of its 
anomalies; in order to understand it 
one must study not only slavery, 
secession and white supremacy but 
also the whole range of Southern 
commitments to the standard themes 
of Americanism -— commitments 
which transcend and sometimes con- 
tradict its well-known sectional pe- 
culiarities. This, at least, is the basic 
premise of The Southerner as Amer- 
ican, a coliection of essays by nine 
Southern scholars, some of them Ne- 
sro writers and most of them his- 
torians. 

“The authors 
Charles Grier Sellers in his introduc- 
tion, “that the traditional emphasis 
on the South’s differentness and on 
the conflict between Southernism and 
Americanism is wrong historically. 
... The conflicts that have been so 
much a part of the Southern experi- 
ence have occurred, we insist, be- 
tween Southerners and within South- 
erners, as much as between North 
and South.” 

Such a thesis, if ridden very hard, 
would surely fall apart, for the South 
is undeniably the product of a unique 


believe,” writes 


historical experience and merits at- 
tention precisely because of its identi- 
fiable and significant deviations from 
the mainstream of American culture. 
However, if this viewpoint is accepted 
a a corrective, and not in absolute 
lerms, it may help to dissolve the 
image of an alien and monolithic 
South which prevails during periods 
of sectional crisis. As a whole, 
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though, this volume of essays is a 
work of mature scholarship that is 
frequently persuasive and always 
stimulating because of its fresh views 
and the provocative arguments de- 
veloped in several of the pieces. 

In the leading essay, John Hope 
Franklin examines Southern histor- 
ical writing and concludes that a 
“false history,” with its Cavalier, 
plantation and lost-cause myths, has 
led Southerners to make “virtues of 
their vices” and thus rush upon 
tragedy. He believes, however, that 
a new generation of objective South- 
ern historians is now compelling the 
South to take a more realistic look 
at its past in order to truly under- 
stand its own tradition. 

“Americans Below the Potomac,” 
by Thomas P. Govan, is based upon 
a previously published article (with 
a more meaningful title), “Was the 
Old South Different?” Govan an- 
swers substantially in the negative. 
He rejects the idea that there were 
two irreconcilable social and _ eco- 
nomic systems in the nation by 1860, 
and insists the problem of slavery 
alone brought secession. He also de- 
nies that the current advocate of 
white supremacy differentiates the 
South in the way that slavery once 
did. Instead, he says, it reflects the 
ethnocentrism exhibited by most 
people of European origin when they 
come into contact with large num- 
bers of non-Europeans. Govan’s case 
is overstated, but perhaps no more 
so than the arguments with which 
he takes issue. > 

The editor, Sellers, contributes an 
exciting essay on “The Travail of 
Slavery.” Like historian W. J. Cash, 
he sees guilt and painful ambivalence 
underlying the South’s apparent un- 
animity in the defense of slavery. 
Southerners, he says, smothered and 


distorted their most fundamental con- 
victions in justifying human servi- 
tude and were driven inevitably to 
violent action by the very intensity 
of this inner conflict—rendered in- 
tolerable by Northern criticism based 
on values which they fully shared. 
The difficulty with the Cash-Sellers 
thesis is that while it undoubtedly 
describes the mental torment of some 
Southerners, there is no way of know- 
ing how many actually were trapped 
in the tragic moral dilemma de- 
scribed. 

George B. Tindall, who shows how 
the old pro-slavery arguments have 
been adapted in the 20th century to 
the defense of white supremacy, like- 
wise finds “a consciousness of God’s 
justice and a sense of sin” at the 
heart of the South’s uneasiness about 
its peculiar institutions. But he is 
disposed to question the familiar view 
that “outside” criticism has served 
only to increase Southern intransi- 
gence. 

In other essays, David Donald ex- 
plains how the strange mixture of 
democracy and aristocracy in the 
Confederate Army reflected the basic 
paradox of Southern society itself; 
L. D. Reddick movingly describes 
the contradiction of love and hatred 
with which the Southern Negro re- 
gards the land that has both moth- 
ered and rejected him; Grady Mc- 
Whiney writes of Reconstruction as 
an “index of Americanism,” with 
emphasis upon the pervasive influ- 
ence of economic factors; and Dewey 
B. Grantham Jr. demonstrates that 
the one-party system has not ex- 
empted Southern politics from the 
familiar struggle between conserva- 
tism and progressivism. 

In “The Southerner as American 
Writer,” C. Hugh Holman explores 
the sources of the South’s remarkable 
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leadership in contemporary literature 
and literary criticism. He demon- 
strates convincingly that this leader- 
ship is far from new, that Southern 
writers anticipated the need for an 
indigenous literary art, that they 
habitually found their deepest mean- 
ings in the textures of living rather 


than in the realm of abstractions 
and that they drew from their own 
region’s historical experience a tragic 
sense of life to which a more inno- 
cent, fortunate and optimistic Amer- 
ica has been driven only in recent 
times. Holman’s essay serves as a 


fitting conclusion to The Southerner 


as American because it points up the 
fact that the South is not only a pe- 
culiar national “problem” but also an 
irreplaceable source of much national 
greatness. Not only the South but 
America will suffer grievously if 
Southerners immolate themselves in 
another lost and unworthy cause. 





From Journalist to Rebellious Poet 


The Evolution of Walt Whitman. 


Reviewed by Milton Hindus 
Editor, “Leaves of Grass: 
One Hundred Years After” 


By Roger Asselineau. 
Harvard. 376 pp. $7.50. 





THIs IS A VERY perceptive and in- 
telligent book by the Professor of 
American literature at the Sorbonne. 
Long available in French and now 
translated into English, it is the first 
of two volumes on Whitman and 
deals with his life; the subsequent 
volume will be devoted to the poet’s 
work. 

This book is remarkable not so 
much for the discovery of any new 
facts about Whitman as for the as- 
similation, selection and sensitive in- 
terpretation of previously known in- 
formation. It is an excellent example 
of the French conception of literary 
scholarship as a branch of humane 
letters rather than of science. 

The mystery of Whitman’s meta- 
morphosis from a pedestrian news- 
paperman into major poet is Profes- 
sor Asselineau’s primary concern. 
How, he asks, did “this very ordinary 
journalist, this writer of mediocre 
accomplishment . . . break with all 
his habits of expression—which were 
also those of his contemporaries and 
predecessors—and try to write as 
no one had ever written before on 
life and death, on God and men?” 

The author concludes that the 
problem is insoluble: “His mind (in 
1855) might be described as a super- 
saturated solution very rich in ele- 
ments borrowed from life and from 
books: childhood dreams, adolescent 
disturbances, ecstasies, memories of 
Long Island, scenes of Brooklyn, un- 
settling impressions of New Orleans, 
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recollections of Carlyle, Emerson and 
Georges Sand.” 
Whitman remained 
until an inexplicable “sudden crystal- 
lization” occurred. From the first, the 
Leaves 


directionless 





result of this crystallization 
of Grass—proved astonishing to the 
literary world. To some critics, the 
surprise was unpleasant. Others (of 
whom Emerson was the best known) 
greeted it with rapture and hallelu- 
jahs. A more reserved, but still posi- 
tive attitude was expressed by Charles 
Eliot Norton, who spoke of “this 
gross yet elevated, this superficial yet 
profound, this preposterous yet some- 
how fascinating book . . . a mixture 
of Yankee transcendentalism and 
New York rowdyism [which] seem 
to fuse and combine with the most 
perfect harmony. . . .” Norton, who 
had great critical influence in his 
time, noted that “there is an original 
perception of nature, a manly brawn, 
and an epic directness in our new 
poet.” His judgment comes closest 
to contemporary critical opinion; 
and it encouraged Whitman to go 
on and secured a hearing for him 
by the world. 

Asselineau skillfully traces Whit- 
mdn’s slow maturation. In youth, he 
was characterized by contradictions 
(of which he boasted complacently 
in Song of Myself). The balance and 
moderation of his later years came 
after only a gradual development. 
From his revolutionary sympathies 


in 1848, Whitman proceeded to 


evolutionary convictions a decade 
later. At that time, the author notes, 
“he was hostile to any radical meas- 
ure. He had realized that human na- 
ture could not be changed by decree 
and that progress could be made only 
as the result of a slow and gradual 
evolution, depending not on a reform 
of society but on the moral improve- 
ment of individuals.” 

In Asselineau’s pages we watch 
Whitman move from passion and 
dynamism toward equilibrium and 
serenity; we watch him change from 
the carpenter-bard (the stance adopt- 
ed in the initial editions of Leaves 
of Grass) into the Sage that he 
wished to be taken for in his later 
years. The development is not al- 
together unlike that of Wordsworth, 
who was a firm supporter of the 
French Revolution in the early 1790s 
but later became so steadfast a pillar 
of the established order in England 
that he was named poet laureate in 
1843. As with Wordsworth, Whit- 
man’s change was accompanied by a 
decline in poetic power. 

Yet the character of the Sage was 
potential in Whitman from the be- 
ginning. In 1855, Emerson, praising 
Leaves of Grass, spoke of it as “the 
greatest piece of wit and wisdom that 
America has yet produced.” Others 
have been struck by Whitman’s con- 
tradictions and changes, but pene- 
trating readers intuitively recognize 
striving for 


the poet’s continual 


balance and peace. 
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A South African Views Ghana 


Kwame Nkrumah and the Future of Africa. 


By John Phillips. 


Praeger. 272 pp. $5.50. 


AT A TIME when the accession to 
independence and UN membership 
of 16 new African states has stimu- 
lated American interest in Africa to 
an unprecedented degree, a work 
which combines an evaluation of the 
controversial President of Ghana 
with a prognosis of likely develop- 
ments in African politics should be a 
welcome addition to the meager liter- 
ature on the subject. Kwame Nkru- 
mah and the Future of Africa at- 
tempts this task, but it cannot be said 
that the attempt is successful. 

The author, a South African by 
birth, is a well-known botanist who 
was invited in 1951 to establish a 
Faculty of Agriculture at the Univer- 
sity College in Ghana (then the Gold 
Coast). In the summer of 1960, the 
Government of Ghana asked all South 
Africans applying for Ghanaian visas 
to declare their opposition to apart- 
heid. Phillips refused—not because 
of any sympathy with racial segrega- 
tion (to which he is opposed), but 
because he could not “make a decla- 
ration tantamount to an attack upon, 
if not a repudiation of, my country.” 
He was not permitted to return to 
University College, and, as of August, 
1960, was living in Salisbury, South- 
ern Rhodesia. 

His book is about evenly divided 
between an analysis of Nkrumah’s 
character and policy, and a territory- 
by-territory review of recent de- 
velopments in what he calls “Trans- 
Saharan Africa,” i.e., all of Africa 
except the five Arab states of the 
North. Phillips’ naive notion of 
South African patriotism is peculiarly 
combined with uncritical hero-wor- 
ship of Nkrumah and, in the irritat- 
ing autobiographical editorializing 
which accompanies his analysis, this 
confusion of point of view often has 
curious results. Nkrumah is praised 
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for his leadership and administra- 
tive capacity; “either active or latent 
in Nkrumah” are the qualities of 
“personal reliability, a soundly- 
balanced political sense and a meas- 
ure of ‘sweet reasonableness.’ ”’ Phil- 
lips feels that the Ghanaian President 
“is not anxious to exacerbate the 
troubles in South Africa. 
who has not visited the country, he 
understands remarkably well the 
human ecology of the Union.” 

Yet Phillips himself is clearly com- 
mitted to a philosophy which is com- 
pletely opposed to Nkrumah’s. He 
criticizes Alan Paton and the Pro- 
gressive Party in South Africa, at- 
tacks Reverend Michael Scott for his 
efforts to assist Southwest Africa, 
defends Portuguese policy in Angola 
and Mozambique and supports the 
Governor of Nyasaland against the 
criticisms of the Devlin Commission 
Report. Considering the increasing 
radicalization of Ghana’s pan-African 
policy and Nkrumah’s recent efforts 
to reorganize University College, it 
appears that the author left Ghana 
none too soon. 

Phillips’ work lacks any kind of 
critical evaluation of recent develop- 
ments in Ghanaian politics. Nkrumah 
has lately come in for criticism in 
this country on two grounds: his 
increasingly neutralist line in foreign 
policy and the sharp increase in 
authoritarian measures in Ghana. 
Phillips has virtually nothing to say 
on the first topic—he seems unaware 
of the significance of the Soviet en- 
trance into African politics. His 
comments on Nkrumah’s attitudes to- 
ward such questions as the role of 
the trade unions or academic free- 
dom and university autonomy are 
similarly naive. 

It is difficult to understand how 
the author could have spent eight 


For one 


Reviewed by Paul Sigmund 
Research Fellow in Government, 
Harvard University 


years in Accra and yet not deal with 
the relation of the Trades 
Congress to the Convention Peoples 
Party, or allude to the anti-Nkrumah 
feeling prevalent among professors 
and students at University College. 
On the pan-African level, Phillips 
portrays Nkrumah and Tom Mboya 
of Kenya as close friends; in fact, 
they are bitter rivals for leadership 


Union 


in Africa. 

In discussing the question of the 
viability of democracy in Africa, 
Phillips is somewhat critical of such 
measures as the Preventive Detention 
Act, but he tends to justify Nkrumah’s 
actions on the grounds that Western 
forms of democracy cannot be trans- 
ferred to an African setting since 
is traditional in 
African society.” While this is also 
the opinion of many African leaders 
(with the notable exception of the 
Nigerians—for example, in Chief 
Awolowo’s autobiography, the idea 
that the African cannot practice 
democracy is dismissed as another 
example of a patronizing attitude by 
the West), criticisms of Nkrumah’s 
recent efforts to censor the press and 
muzzle the opposition often come 
from those most familiar with Ghana. 
Indeed, because of its high level of 
material prosperity and large middle 
class, Ghana is one of the few areas 
where democracy is possible in Africa 
today. 

It is a measure of the swift tempo 
of political change in Africa that the 
central section of the book, which is 
devoted to a review of developments 
in other parts of Africa, is already 
out of date. Contrary to Phillips’ 
assertion, Guinea left the franc bloc 
last March. No mention is made of 
the tensions between Léopold Senghor 
in Senegal and Mobido Keita in 
Soudan which led to the breakup of 


“authoritarianism 
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the Mali Federation last August. The 
politics of Dahomey and the Camer- 
oon have been radically altered since 
Phillips described them, in the one 
case by party reorganization and new 
elections, and in the other by the mys- 
terious poisoning of Félix Moumié 
in Geneva. Yet despite Phillips’ rela- 
tive ignorance of the subject (no 


works in French are cited in the 
bibliography ), his book is more satis- 
factory in summarizing the current 
politics of French-speaking Africa 
than any existing work in English. 
It is difficult to overlook Phillips’ 
Much of the 


book is written in secondary-school 


literary deficiencies. 


style, particularly in the more lyrical 


sections devoted to praise of Nkru 
mah. Despite the inherent interest of 
the subject matter, Phillips’ awkward 
sentences, clumsy metaphors and 
fuzzy logic are a continual source of 
irritation. In sum, Kwame Nkrumah 
and the Future of Africa fails to fill 
the need for a good popular account 


of contemporary African politics, 





When Diplomacy Was an Art 


Paul Cambon, Master Diplomatist. 
By Keith Eubank. 
Oklahoma University. 221 pp. $4.00. 


PRIOR TO THE First World War 
an ambassador was an ambassador, 
not a glorified errand boy as he is 
today. In face-to-face negotiation, he 
often exercised a positive influence in 
directing the foreign policy of his 
country. Such a diplomat was the 
Frenchman, Paul Cambon. In_ his 
book, Professor Keith Eubank de- 
scribes the career of this great prac- 
titioner of the art of diplomacy in 
the vanished world of the period be- 
fore 1914. 

Much of his werk is devoted to 
a detailed account of the negotiations 
between France and Britain from 
1870 to 1914 which resulted in the 
Entente 
Cordiale, the “understanding” to act 


formation of the famous 
together in case of German agegres- 
sion. The book is based on original 
sources, both manuscript and printed, 
in which the author is at home. Al- 
most every statement in it has the 
hallmark of documentation. 
Cambon’s work was greater than 
his role. He was the master hand in 
a diplomatic revolution whose mas- 
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Reviewed by J. Salwyn Schapiro 
Professor Emeritus of History, 
City College of New York 


termind was the French Foreign 
Minister, Théophile Delcassé, “one 
of the great peaks of French diplo- 
matic history,” according to Profes- 
sor Eubank. During the Fashoda Af- 
1898, 


Britain were on the brink of war, he 


fair, in when France and 
chose Cambon to be ambassador to 
Britain, with full power to settle “all 
outstanding questions in dispute” be- 
tween the two nations. In Cambon, 
Delcassé 
ideally fitted to aid him in laying the 
basis for an enduring friendship be- 
Britain, bitter 
enemies for half a millenium. 


possessed a diplomatist 


tween France and 

Cambon was then 55 years old and 
a seasoned diplomat who previously 
had represented his country in 
Madrid and Constantinople. In Lon- 
don, where he served continuously 
for 22 years, he was renowned as the 
“orand ambassador,” almost a legend- 
ary figure in a profession that scorns 
legends. To judge from his photo- 
graphs, Cambon certainly looked the 
perfect diplomat: bland expression, 
cautious smile, neatly trimmed beard 
and well-tailored figure. Curiously 
enough, he never learned English— 
perhaps because he had no real need 
to do so. At the time, French was 
the language of diplomacy and was 
spoken by the English diplomats with 
whom he negotiated. 

Cambon showed 
transforming the Entente, an “under- 
without a treaty, into the 


great skill in 


standing” 


virtual military alliance that con- 
fronted Germany during the great 
crisis of July 1914. The firm, clear- 
headed, adroit Cambon managed to 
outwit the hesitant, fumbling Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, then British Foreign 
Minister. An exchange of letters be- 
tween them firmly committed Britain 
to the side of France in case of Ger- 
man aggression. 

Professor Eubank’s analysis of the 
diplomatic origins of the First World 
War makes it clear that Cambon’s 
efforts to commit Britain were second- 
ed by German blunders of the first 
magnitude. During the prewar crisis, 
the Germans, with their genius for 
making big mistakes, were convinced 
that Britain would not join forces 
with France; and during the war, 
they believed that the U.S. would not 
join the Allies—and if it did, the 
American contribution would be too 
little and too late. Such egregious 
misjudgments led to Germany’s un- 
doing. 

Professor Eubank’s book is not 
truly a biography; it tells little of 
Cambon’s life. No clear picture of 
the French diplomatist emerges from 
its pages; he merely hovers in the 
background of a mass of details. The 
book’s value consists chiefly in_ its 
presentation of a reliable summary 
of the diplomatic relations between 
France and Britain which led to their 
alliance at the outbreak of the First 


World War. 
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SHIPLEY 


The Comédie Francaise. In Repertory. 
Presented by S. Hurok by arrangement 
with the French Government. At the City 


Center. 


WEEKLY HAS TROUBLE these 
A days keeping tabs on Broad- 
way. Immediately after one play that 
had a run of a single night came an- 
other that ran twice as long. Both 
were about Russia, but that’s not why 
they closed. And now a show about 
Little Boy Blue (Come Blow Your 
Horn) may triple the record. It has 
some shallow laughs in its story of 
two brothers trying to be “bums” 
together, but it would have had more 
substance had it been thoroughly 
translated from the Yiddish. 

If she’s still around, it’s more re- 
freshing to listen to the songs and 
lively chat of Elsa Lanchester, the 
veteran trouper and wife of Charles 
Laughton. Or go over to see the 
English version of the French Irma 
La Douce, which gets my vote as 
the best musical of the year. 

The best acting of the year has 
been in foreign tongues at the City 
Center. If you’ve forgotten your high 
school French, you can rent a transis- 
tor earphone that will give you a 
running translation, But you'll see 
Comédie 
Francaise—in masterpieces of the 


a superb company—the 
French theater. 

Before the French, there was a 
brief invasion from Germany, with 
Gustaf Grundgens of the Hamburg 
Schauspielhaus in Goethe’s Faust. 
His company reminded me of the 
ragtag and bobtail a Broadway star 
used to assemble for support on a 
tour of the hinterland. The scenery 
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was beatnik, but Grundgens played 
Mephistopheles as a suave jester 
and Antje Weisberger achieved a 
measure of pathos in her final scene 
as Gretchen. 

It is a playgoer’s duty to see 
Faust at least once; but it is a play- 
goer’s delight to see the Comédie 
Francaise as often as he can. The 
world’s oldest 
maintains its great tradition; every 
player is a star, yet blends into the 
ensemble. Since the company grew 
out of the delight Louis XIV_ took 
in Moliére, it is fitting that the great 
comedian’s work opens the season. 


repertory company 


Of his plays, we are shown L’/m- 
promptu de Versailles with Les Four- 
beries de Scapin, and Tartuffe. Ra- 
cine’s tragic Britannicus and Fey- 
deau’s bedroom farce Le Dindon 
complete the schedule. 

L’Impromptu de Versailles is sup- 
posedly a rehearsal of a play the 
King has ordered on a week’s notice. 
Moliére discusses with his cast the 
nobles they are to represent and 
slips in some brilliant satire on the 
gallants and ladies of the court. He 
does not accept the opportunity the 
King has given him to strike back 
at the envious authors who have been 
satirizing him, but sets his future 
course with the remark that the best 
answer to one’s critics is to write 
a good play. Georges Descriéres as 
Moliére dominates the piece, but a 
dozen or so players have their deft 


moments. 
Scapin is a valet in Moliére’s 
version of a Roman comedy. 


Two old fathers plan their sons’ 
marriages. but the sons have al- 


Season's Best Acting Done at 
City Center in Foreign Tongues 


ready found girls for themselves. 
The servants help trick the old men; 
however, the girls turn out to be 
the very ones their fathers want for 
them. On this routine basis, Moliére 
builds the trickery of Scapin into 
a mountain of mirth. Robert Hirsch 
as Scapin leads the group with 
abounding vigor and zest in the jest. 
Whether he is teasing the young 
masters, tricking the old or persuad- 
ing old Argante to hide from im- 
aginary enemies in a sack while 
Scapin himself howls for help as 
he pummels the sack, Hirsch plays 
with a light assurance and a com- 
manding surge. 

The rest of the company also keeps 
the audience’s hands warm with ap- 
plause. In one amusing scene, one of 
the girls bubbles over with laughter 
as she tells old Argante of the prank 
that has while he 
shrivels in 
realizes he has been the victim. But 


been _ played, 


silent rage when he 
of course all ends well, with the 
scamp Scapin forgiven as the old 





men see their sons happily married 
and the audience sees the best en- 
semble acting since the previous visit 


of the Comédie Frangaise. 
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SEND US 
YOUR 
FRIENDS... 


—their anyhow. 
We'll be glad to send every 
one of them a FREE copy 
of THe New Leaver. We've 
found it doesn’t take more 


names, 


than one copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
yourself. Just fill in the 
form below and send it 
to SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
PARTMENT, Tue New 
Leaper, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





REPLY TO CRITIC 


Hal Lehrman, in his letter of February 27, 
states that THe New Leaver has been “dead 
wrong on North Africa.” He then accuses Irving 
Brown, Sal Tas and me of “simplifications of 
massive complexities,” “division of North Africa 
into colonialist bad guys and rebel good guys” 
and “persistent insinuation that in Algeria the 
FLN is the one and _ valid 
tormented people.” 


spokesman of a 
If anyone here had been 
“dead wrong” in his interpretation of North 
African affairs—or of other people’s statements— 
it is Lehrman. 

To try to clarify issues is not to simplify 
them. To explain why people are fighting is 
not tantamount to saying that these people are 
“good.” To criticize unrealistic or selfish policies 
is not to say that all Frenchmen are “bad 
Algeria can be 
obtained only by negotiating with the FLN is 


guys.” To state that peace in 


not to say that this organization is the only 
spokesman of the Algerian people. 

A look at the record—and at current develop- 
ments—will show that Brown, Tas and I have 
been pretty close to right in both our descrip- 
tions and predictions of North African events. 
The fact that President de Gaulle has offered 
self-determination to the Algerian people, and 
is now trying to arrange negotiations with the 
FLN, is proof enough of this. Or is President 
de Gaulle also “dead wrong” and guilty of 
“simplifications,” “division” and “persistent in- 
sinuation?” 


Washington, D.C. Lorna HAHN 


NIEBUHR DISPUTED 


There are two things in Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
article on “The Rising Tide of Color” (NL, 
January 23) with which I must take issue. 

First, he spoke of two clergymen who es- 
corted white children to an integrated school 
in New Orleans and asked, “Where were the 
other parsons of the city?” When there was 
trouble in Little Rock, people 
asked, “Where were the good people of Little 
Rock?” They were attending to their business 
and their business was not law enforcement. 
Where law enforcement and mobs are con- 
cerned, does Niebuhr suggest that the good 


some some 


people form a vigilance committee? Incidental- 
ly, I have never heard anyone ask, “Where 
were the law-abiding people in San Francisco?” 
when the mob rioted against the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

Second, I think he misrepresents hundreds 
of millions of Chinese on the mainland when 
he speaks of “the virulence of Chinese hatred 
of America.” I do not believe that such hatred 


China. A 
violent “hate America” campaign is carried on 


exists among the masses of Red 
by the Chinese Communists—who are Com. 
munists and not real Chinese. In fact, if they 
could get here, | am confident that the vast 
majority of the Chinese would be happy to 
stay. To me, it is a gross misunderstanding 
of Communism in China to speak of it as “an 
instrument of their outraged national pride.” 

If any Chinese have a right to be outraged 
concerning America, it is the Free Chinese 
who have been so shabbily treated by some 
Americans. President Kennedy, when a Senator, 
pointed out that the “fall of the mainland of 
China should be laid at the door of the State 
Department and the White House.” And _ yet, 
they are our staunchest friends in the Far 
East. 


Searcy, Ark. James D. Bates 


SOUTH TYROL 

We have read with great interest “The Blow- 
Up Over Tyrol” (NL, January 2). As we know 
that your magazine has considerable influence 
on the formation of opinion in the United 
States, we want to express our point of view 
on the South Tyrol question. 

First, no serious person in Austria thinks 
of asking that South Tyrol (in Italian, Alto 
Adige) 
demand has not been raised by Austria nor by 
the people of South Tyrol. The crux of the 


be incorporated into Austria. Such a 


dispute is whether or not the Italian Govern- 
ment will grant the German-speaking popula- 


‘ 


tion of South Tyrol the “substantial and effec- 


tive autonomous executive” 


promised them in the 1946 Gruber De-Gasperi 


legislature and 


agreement. 
Apparently the Italian Government is not 
agreement, for the 
article—of _ the 
purely Italian province of Trentino with the 
province of Alto Adige makes any such autono- 
my ineffective. Autonomy was never sought for 
the former province, whereas the latter is 
populated by about 240,000 German-speaking 
South Tyroleans. The merger pushed the Ger- 
hopeless 


willing to abide by its 


merger—mentioned in your 


man-speaking population into a 
minority position. 

The Italians have made numerous attempts to 
picture the dispute as a grave danger to Euro- 
pean solidarity. But the dispute is based not on 
high level political differences but simply on 
Italy’s refusal to honor its agreement. Further- 
more, the dispute has no influence whatsoever 
on possible cooperation between the EEC 
(European Economic Community) and_ the 
EFTA (European Free Trade Area), for year 
after year tens of thousands of Austrians travel 
to Italy undisturbed by the dispute. 


The New Leader 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


The whole argument would be settled easily 
if the Italian Government would grant autonomy 
and end its efforts to Italianize the province 
of Alto Adige by promoting immigation from 
other Italian provinces. 

The intractable attitude of the Italian Govern- 
ment has regrettably led to the emergence of 
nationalism and violence in Alto Adige— 
excesses which have been sharply condemned 
by the Austrian Government. Austria has made 
itself a spokesman for the interests of the 
people of South Tyrol because these former 
Austrian citizens have asked our Government 
to do so. Also, we are morally obligated as a 
partner to the Gruber-De Gasperi agreement. 

FRANZ OLAH 
President, Austrian Federation 
of Trade Unions 


Vienna, Austria 


TEACHING GUIDE 


As a subscriber, I have long found THE 
New Leaper valuable in teaching social studies 
to high school students, Barbara Ward’s recent 
article, “The Half-Way Revolution” (NL, Feb- 
ruary 27), was especially useful because it 
integrated many approaches to national and 
international problems in so coherent a man- 
ner. Almost every paragraph could be sepa- 
rately examined for its relevance to the high 
school curriculum, and the discreet conclusion 
could be combined in class discussion in the 
best “pedagogical” approach. 
Chicago, Illinois 


“THE SHOW ON THE WHOLE IS A 
DELIGHT.” — ohn McCarten, The New Yorker 
The Theatre Guild a Dore Schary 











UNSINKABLE | 
MOLLY BROWN” 


Music & Lyrics by MEREDITH WILLSON } 
Book by RICHARD MORRIS 
pirected by DORE SCHARY 

with TAMMY GRIMES : 
HARVE PRESNELL 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED—Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch. 
$8.60; safe $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.80, 3.80, 2.90. 
Fri. & Sa Evgs.: Orch. $9.40; ‘Loge $7. “% Mezz. 


2.50. Sat, 2 
Orch. $5.40; Loge $4. 80; Mezz. $4. 30, 3.80, ‘3; 2.50. 
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A FRATERNAL GROUP 
FOR LIBERALS 


Offering insurance benefits — 
life, disability, hospitalization, fu- 
neral, cemetery, and—in larger 
cities—medical-surgical and so- 
cial service. 


ALSO cultural and social activi- 
ties — Jewish schools (secular) 
— choral groups — response to 
social and community needs. 


The WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
(Arbeter Ring) 


For 60 years the foremost Jewish labor 
fraternal order in America. 


See eerscliPp AND MAIL'#@aamm: 


The Workmen's Circle 
175 E. Broadway, N, Y. 2 


Please send me membership Information 
and a dues estimate. 
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Dolores HarteGeorne Hamilton 
Barbara NicholseConnie Francis 


ae THE BOYS ARE” 
CINEMASCOPE e COLOR 
PLUS ''48 HOURS TO LIVE" 
Antnony Steel e Ingemar Johansson 











THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C, Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844, 
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THE CRIMES OF 
THE STALIN ERA 


Khrushchev’s Famous 
Speech Annotated by 
Boris Nicolaevsky 


TOGO ic <9: 0 vernon 25c¢ 
100 COpIGS: «2.0.2 cccce $20 


THE CHALLENGE 
OF AFRICA 
By John Marcum 
Introduction by 


Tom Mboya 
TCODME ce 6 sees 25c¢ 
100 COPIES: «0 6.6.02 ccc $20 


JEWS IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


A Report by the Editors of 


The New Leader 


LET A HUNDRED 
FLOWERS BLOOM 
By Mao Tse-tung 


Introduction and Notes 
by G. F. Hudson 


WCQ ci0. 9: 0:55 0:6 ote 20c 
106 CODIES. 5.6.62 0. aces $18 
Order from 


THE 
NEW LEADER 


Reprint Department 
7 E, 15th Street 


New York 3, N. Y. 























SUPPORT YOUR 
COMMUNITY CHEST 








ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 


effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and liability. 


LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. (Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 
Insurance In force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 
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AVAILABLE NOW 





LABOR HISTORY 


Winter 1961 No. 1 








CONTENTS 


John L. Lewis, Labor Leader and Man: 
ARES SE ear Pir eee cnet ee ere ae earn ae J. B. S. Hardman 


Some Social Determinants and Consequences 
of Union Membership Ruth Kornhauser 


The Role of Union Foremen in the Evolution 
of the International Typographical Union Benson Soffer 


The ‘Haverhill Social Democrat’: Spokesman 
for Socialism Henry F. Bedford 


The Trade Union Career of Susan B. Anthony.................. 0020 e cues Israel Kugler 


Problems and Sources 


A Discography of American Coal Miners’ Songs Archie Green 


Books Reviewed 


John A. Garraty, Henry Pelling, Edward Pessen, Melvin W. Reder 


LABOR HISTORY is published three times a year by 
The Tamiment Institute 


Annual Subscription is $4.00 
(Add 25c for foreign postage) 


Make checks payable to LABOR HISTORY 
Tamiment Institute, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, New York 


Please enter my subscription for LABOR HISTORY for 1 year 
(add 25c for Foreign Subscription Postage) 


My remittance enclosed (J 








